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DR.  JUAN  CAMPisTEOUY,  PRESIDENT  OF  URUGUAY 
InauKurate<l  March  1,  1927,  (or  a  term  of  (our  years 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF 
URUGUAY  /.  /.  •/ 


IN  the  presidential  elections  held  in  Unijiuay  in  November,  1926, 
Dr.  Juan  Camplsteguy,  candidate  of  the  Partido  Colorado,  was 
successful,  being  inaugurated  March  1  of  the  present  year  for 
the  term  1927-1931. 

The  new  President  of  the  Republic  was  born  in  Montevideo  in 
1859,  the  son  of  Don  Martin  Campisteguy  and  Dona  Maria  Osolis 
de  Campisteguy,  both  of  Basque  extraction.  The  President’s  father, 
who  had  first  settled  in  Buenos  Aires,  decided  to  leave  that  city  when 
Rosas  assumed  the  dictatorship  and  settle  in  Montevideo.  There 
he  enlisted  in  the  Foreign  Legion  in  1846,  participating  in  the  capture 
of  Paysandii,  in  which  battle  he  was  seriously  wounded. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  his  father  that  Doctor  Campisteguy  inher¬ 
ited  the  military  spirit  which  he  later  displayed  so  successfully  in 
certain  civil  struggles.  At  the  age  of  15,  after  completing  his  ele¬ 
mentary  studies  in  a  private  school,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Third  Regiment  of  Chasseurs,  in  which  he  was  later  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  In  1877  he  abandoned  the  mili¬ 
tary  career  to  enter  the  University  of  Montevideo,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  four  years  later  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  and 
letters.  During  his  university  course  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
several  scientific  and  social  clubs,  among  them  the  university  club 
and  the  gun  and  gymnasium  club  of  Montevideo.  In  1883,  while 
still  a  student  in  the  law  school,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  geography  in  the  university 
named,  a  position  he  retained  until  1886  when  he  was  graduated  with 
honors,  still  further  increased  by  his  brilliant  thesis  “Brief  consider¬ 
ations  on  nationality  and  citizenship.” 
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At  the  end  of  the  revolution  of  1886,  during;  which  he  served  as 
captain  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Army,  Doctor  Campisteguy 
with  Dr.  Josd  Batlle  y  Ordonez  established  the  well-known  daily,  El 
DUi,  in  whose  columns  he  has  consistently  proclaimed  the  princijiles 
of  his  party.  A  decade  or  more  later  he  became  president  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  the  Electric  Power  Co. 

During  a  long  and  meritorious  parliamentary  career  he  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  his  gift  of  oratory  and  ability  as  a  statesman 
of  a  high  order.  On  several  occasions  he  was  elected  Deputy  to  the 
National  Assembly  and,  later.  Senator,  having  served  also  as  President 
of  the  Senate.  In  1891  he  rendered  distinguished  service  as  an  influ¬ 
ential  member  of  the  finance  commission  through  his  plans  for  the 
currency  system.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  a  cabinet  post  which  he  held  a  second  time  under  President 
Cuestas.  In  1898  Doctor  Camplsteguy  was  appointed  commandei 
of  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  National  Guard  and,  in  1899,  member  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  protracted  European  trip.  Doctor  Campiste- 
guy  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  President  Batlle  y 
Ordonez.  In  the  elections  of  1916  he  was  nominated  by  his  party 
for  the  presidency  of  the  General  (Constitutional  Assembly,  and  in 
1920  was  elected  member  of  the  General  Council  of  Administration. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  presenting  its  respect¬ 
ful  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  new  Chief  Executive,  expresses 
the  sincere  wish  that  during  his  term  of  office  Uruguay  may  continue 
to  advance  in  those  paths  of  orderly  peace,  progress,  and  culture 
in  which  it  has  made  such  notable  progress  for  so  many  years. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL,  APRIL  17-MAY  21 


The  Pan  American  Conference  of  Jurists,  which  took  place  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  April  17  to  May  21,  1927,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  which  met  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1922,  is  regarded  generally  as  from  some  points  of  view'  the  most 
significant  of  Pan  American  or  other  international  gatherings  ever 
held. 

The  unusual  interest  attached  to  this  conference  is  due  both  to 
the  outstanding  importance  of  the  themes  listed  in  its  agenda,  the 
peculiar  opportuneness  of  their  discussion  at  the  present  time,  the 
frank  and  amicable  thoroughness  which  marked  the  discussions 
throughout,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  all 
of  which  was  so  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  the  head 
of  the  United  States  delegation,  in  his  masterly  resume  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  this  publication. 

No  account  of  this  conference  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention,  however  brief,  of  the  gracious,  generous,  and  joyous  hos¬ 
pitality  extended  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and  people  to  the 
delegates  and  other  distinguished  guests  who,  as  members  or  ob¬ 
servers,  participated  in  this  great  international  meeting.  Latin 
American  hospitality  is  proverbial  for  its  spontaneous  open-handed¬ 
ness,  but  the  Brazilian  brand,  in  harmony  with  the  lavish  exuber¬ 
ance  of  its  tropical  soil  and  genial  atmosphere,  has  seldom  been 
equaled  and  never  excelled. 

The  official  program  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  included 
a  succession  of  brilliant  receptions,  lunches,  dinners,  gala  perform¬ 
ances,  including  a  special  series  of  horse  races  and  other  sporting 
events,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  carefully  planned  sight-seeing 
excursions  in  which  the  delegates  and  the  ladies  of  their  party  were 
taken  to  the  most  notable  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
capital  which  for  sheer  beauty  and  picturesque  detail  holds  the  blue 
ribbon  among  the  capitals  of  the  w'orld. 

Among  the  foregoing,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  brilliant 
reception,  followed  by  a  grand  ball,  given  by  the  president  of  the 
conference  and  Senhora  Epitacio  de  Pessoa,  which  was  attended  by 
the  entire  diplomatic  corps,  highest  Government  officials  and  political 
personages,  and  the  cream  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  society;  the  banquet 
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{liven  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  and  Senora  de  Ortiz  Rubio  at 
the  Mexican  Embassy,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Brazil  and 
Senhora  de  Mangabeira  presided;  the  splendid  luncheon  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Interior,  who  was  also  host,  later,  in  a 
short  excursion  by  sea  in  which  the  delegates  were  afforded  a  superb 
glimpse  of  the  harbor  and  the  Lloyd-Brasileiro  plant;  that  most  pic¬ 
turesque  excursion  by  electric  train  to  the  top  of  “O  Corcovado” 
and  the  sumptuous  lunch  al  fresco  at  the  halfway  station  given  by 
the  prefect  of  the  Federal  District  of  Brazil;  the  gala  day  at  the 
Jockey  Club  by  the  members  thereof;  and  the  regal  banquet  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Brazil  in  the  Itamaraty  Palace. 

In  addition  to  these  official  attentions  there  was  a  constant 
series  of  receptions,  lunches,  teas,  and  dinners  given  by  the  resident 
American  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  honor  of  their  respective 
national  delegations,  as  well  as  those  given  by  noted  jurists  and  other 
leaders  in  the  social  life  of  the  Brazilian  capital. 

It  being  impossible,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  reproduce  here  in 
their  entirety  the  numerous  eloquent  and  otherwise  notable  speeches 
made  by  the  delegates  during  the  conference,  choice  has  been  limited 
to  the  address  of  welcome  in  the  inaugural  session  by  his  excellency. 
Dr.  Octavio  Mangabeira,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Brazil; 
that  of  Dr.  Victor  Maurtua,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  delegate 
from  Peru,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates,  in  response;  and  the  closing 
address  in  the  last  session  by  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  president  of  the 
congress  and  former  President  of  Brazil,  the  complete  text  of  each  of 
which  follows  in  the  order  named. 

ADDRESS  OF  SENHOR  OCTAVIO  MANGABEIRA 

Gentlemen:  In  the  name  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  whom  it  i^  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  again  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the 
Pan  American  Conference  of  Jurists,  it  is  my  privilege  to  greet  you  who,  repre¬ 
senting  the  spirit  of  America  seek,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  it  were, 
to  achieve  a  glorious  ideal  which  aims  to  discover,  in  the  rules  of  right  converted 
into  law  among  the  nations,  the  foundations  for  fraternity  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  thought  and  a  blessed  inspiration  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  good  fortune  of  coming  together  again  to-day.  From  the 
north,  from  the  center,  and  from  the  south;  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the 
Pacific;  crossing  the  Andes  and  the  Plata  the  three  Americas  have  come  together 
and  here  joined  hands.  What  an  occasion  for  grateful  emotions!  What  a 
luminous  spectacle  is  this,  and  3'et  how  simple!  The  countries  of  .America  are 
here  united  through  the  highest  expression  of  their  juridical  culture,  without 
privilege  and  without  distinction,  on  the  same  footing  of  equalit\’,  both  great 
and  small,  to  substitute  for  their  own  frontiers  a  legality  which  protects  them  as 
if  thej-  were  but  one  single  people.  In  no  better  way  could  we  align  ourselves 
with  the  old  continent  of  Europe  from  which  we  have  all  sprung. 

It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  effect  at  one  single  stroke  an  entire  codification  of 
international  law,  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  for  me  to  request  you  to  do  so,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  hypothesis,  both  in  the 
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dominion  of  public  law  and  in  the  dominion  of  private  law.  And  yet  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  with  the  valuable  elements  contained  in  the  project  which  you 
have  in  hand,  and  with  others  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  your  sessions, 
each  one  of  you  will  have  contribijted  both  efficaciously  and  practically  to  the 
erection  of  a  noble  monument  built,  it  is  true,  on  American  soil,  but  raised  never¬ 
theless  to  the  civilization  of  all  mankind. 

Masters  of  law,  statesmen,  that  which  you  have  undertaken  you  will  perform 
with  a  wisdom  which  shall  be  commensurate  with  your  great  responsibilities. 
Your  Governments  expect  you  to  do  justice;  and  to  do  justice  is  the  true  aim 
of  your  endeavors. 

But  whatever  be  the  outcome,  the  simple  fact  of  the  meeting  which  we  are 
about  to  hold  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  mark  an  enduring  and  beautiful  page  in 
our  international  life.  It  is  not  only  our  degree  of  culture  which  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  here.  It  is  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  region  of  the  globe.  Lawi^ 
is  not  oidy  the  dry  text  in  which  it  is  recorded;  it  is  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  a 
feeling  which  has  been  engendered.  Above  the  letter  of  the  resolutions,  above 
the  institutes,  and  above  whatever  formulas  may  be  elaborated,  that  which  you 
proclaim,  that  which  this  assembly  itself  will  express  from  the  moment  it  is 
installed,  is  that  a  juridical  conscience  rules  this  continent  and  that  this  con¬ 
science  will  impel  the  respective  Governments — will  appeal  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves— and  will  never  in  any  conceivable  case  seek  through  force  that  which  it 
is  only  permissible  to  seek  in  the  field  of  law. 

The  nations  of  America  which  fraternize  in  this  conclave  of  jurists  are  at  the 
same  time  registering  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  era  of  i>eace  and  justice 
which,  in  the  service  of  humanit3’,  shall  flourish  in  the  New  World. 

Gentlemen,  I  bid  you  welcome  for  all  that  3011  represent,  welcome  for  3’our 
illustrious  |)ersunalitie8,  for  the  sister  nations  who  have  .sent  3'ou,  and  for  the 
dignit3’  of  the  mission  which  you  are  about  to  fulfill.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  pleas¬ 
ure  for  the  Brazilian  Nation  to  receive  your  visit,  and  it  is  her  hope  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  sessions  she  may  be  the  first  to  interpret  the  just  measure  of 
your  merits. 

.\nd  now,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  I  have 
the  honor  to  call  to  order  the  second  meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  of 
Jurists. 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  VICTOR  MAURTUA 

Your  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

We  have  heard  your  eloquent  and  cordial  words  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
pleasure.  In  speaking  to  us  in  such  a  captivating  and  fraternal  manner,  3’ou  have 
shown  yourself  a  worthy  representative  of  the  culture  and  courtesy  of  this  country* 
You  have  correctly  interpreted  the  sentiments  of  Brazil  when  you  referred  with 
enthusiasm  to  3’our  hope  that  our  labors  may  be  fruitful  in  rich  results. 

We  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Minister,  that  this  is  the  Brazil  of  all  time.  Its  history 
is  one  of  uninterrupted  progress  and  an  illustration  in  practice  of  juridical  thought. 
Its  independence,  more  than  a  revolution,  was  a  sort  of  juridical  corollar3'  which, 
without  violence,  transformed  the  institutions  then  in  force.  And,  laying  aside 
as  unneces8ar3’  any  other  proof,  I  will  sa3’  that  this  moment  and  this  fact — our 
presence  here  as  technicians  by  order  of  the  Governments  of  America  to  work  in 
the  elaboration  of  external  law,  its  evolution  and  progress — is  properly  speaking 
an  expression  of  the  juridical  sentiment  of  30ur  countr3'. 

I  remember  well,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  initiative  of  the  Brazilian 
delegate  to  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  held  in  Mexico.  I  recall  the  figure 
of  that  venerable  statesman,  Jos4  H3’gino,  handsome,  tall,  slender,  with  the  serene 
gravity  of  a  sage,  with  the  tranquil  eye  of  a  good  and  just  man,  as  he  arose  in  the 
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historic  hall  of  Juarez  Palace  and,  like  one  inspired,  gave  expression  to  his  fears 
and  hopes  with  respect  to  the  juridical  organization  of  America.  I  believe  that 
was  without  doubt  the  conference  of  greatest  value  in  the  history  of  Pan  America. 
From  it  arose  the  movement  the  most  recent  phase  in  whose  evolution  has  given 
us  the  good  fortune  of  coming  to  this  beautiful  country,  whose  greatness  we  salute 
in  your  person,  Mr.  Minister,  offering  you  the  homage  of  our  affection  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  of  our  admiration  as  students  of  the  science  of  law. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  formulate  the  definition  of  our 
work  of  “codification.”  Cognizant  of  the  obstacles  which  in  recent  times  have 
attended  every  attempt  toward  its  condensation  and  realization,  we  are  able  to 
estimate  its  difficulty.  The  first  concrete  formula  I  find  is  that  of  Caracas,  1883. 
Nine  nations  there  as.sembled  in  conference  clearly  established  the  necessity  of 
agreement  on  various  matters  of  public  law,  particularly  on  the  “unification”  of 
private  international  law.  At  a  later  date,  attention  was  directed  to  codes  of 
international  law.  Bentham  with  his  proposal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  planted  this  idea  and  invested  it  with  his  prestige.  This  pro])osal  was 
succeeded  by  similar  projects  in  Euroix?  and  .America,  the  most  important  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  being  those  of  Liel>er,  Bluntschli,  Dudley  Field,  Fiori, 
and,  among  us,  of  Pessoa,  Lafayette,  and  Bustamante.  Everything  considered, 
the  work  at  Lima  and  Montevideo  on  private  international  law  is  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  organize  a  commission  of  American  and 
Eurojican  jurists,  and  this  attempt  was  strong  in  the  First  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference.  Previous  to  this  time,  belief  was  mainly  in  the  desirability  of  an  artistic 
construction  of  all  branches  of  law  in  the  regulation  of  i)eace  and  war,  a  construc¬ 
tion  which  was  to  include  all  the  relations  l)etween  States.  In  this  irregular 
fashion,  expre.ssion  was  given  to  the  vague  and  scattered  thought  originating  in 
the  struggle  for  indei^endence. 

During  the  juridical  development  of  ancient  law  no  code  apIx^ars.  Production 
must  be  active  and  free.  The  code  crystallizes  when  it  ceases  to  be  dynamic, 
because  all  relations  have  l)ecome  saturated  by  the  controlling  norms.  This 
explains  why  the  Roman  codification  appears  at  a  propitious  moment. 

Codes,  in  modern  law,  have  their  origin  in  the  heat  of  great  political  upheavals 
which,  carefully  obsc-rved,  are  seen  to  be  the  superficial  exponents  of  profound 
transformations  in  the  juridical  con.science.  The  Na|)oleonic  Code  expands  and 
contracts  in  the  field  of  practicability  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  extension 
and  eontraction  of  the  jmwer  which  im])osed  it  on  Euro|)ean  law.  In  modern 
times,  codes  im|)erfectly  express  in  an  organic  body  of  law  spontaneous  juridic 
and  |K)pular  production.  But  this  is  the  formal  as|)ect  of  the  subject  only.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  what  is  dealt  with,  what  is  the  real  material  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  international  legislation,  whether  in  the  form  of 
codes,  or  in  the  form  of  conventions,  or  in  partial  compilations. 

C  We  in  America  must  consider  two  clas.ses  of  law  as  codifiable  matter,  namely, 
publie  law  and  private  law.  .American  private  law  is  a  fact  which  juridical 
sociology  has  established  with  iwrfect  claritj’.  The  legislation  of  the  conquering 
Euroi)ean  nations  encountered  a  more  or  less  develojx'd  juridical  life  in  this 
continent.  Indigenous  law  and  imported  law  conflicted,  as  they  always  will, 
when  a  living  and  ruling  entity  must  struggle  against  that  which  strives  to 
usurp  and  destroy  it.  Spirit  is  ever  the  greatest  force  in  life,  whether  we  call 
it  custom — the  form  of  existence  which  is  the  natural  and  unconscious  (later 
conscious)  response  to  the  vital  course  and  rhythm  of  life — or  whether  we  call  it 
law,  which  is  the  voluntary  form,  abstracted  by  meditation  and  deeptuied  and 
reduced  to  a  system.  From  the  struggle  during  three  centuries  between  these  two 
kinds  of  law  there  arose  a  series  of  institutions  and  norms  whieh  are  neither 
wholly  Anglo-Saxon  law  nor  entirely  Spanish  or  Portuguese  law  but,  instead,  a 
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mixed  law  possessing  unmistakable  features.  They  con.stitute  American  priv  ate 
law. 

In  the  international  coordination  of  .\merican  private  law  the  i)roblenis  are 
of  intense  continental  interest.  Almost  everywhere  in  America  private  legis¬ 
lation  is  derived  from  the  same  sources  and  is  informed  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  difference  noticeable  at  certain  points  lies  in  the  norms  of  international 
private  law.  We  now  seek  an  American  policy  in  this  transcendental  matter. 
We  are  not  interested  in  the  rules  of  international  private  law  in  inter- American 
relations,  because  our  countries,  still  in  the  period  of  formation,  are  not  exporters 
of  men  but  of  merchandise.  Our  policy  might  well  be  that  of  seeking  the  rules 
which  favor  the  assimilation  of  European  demographic  elements.  I  do  not 
intend  to  state  these  rules.  But  while  we  must  start  from  the  basis  of  a  diverg¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  we  are  agreed  that  the  jjolicy  of  the  international  law  we  seek 
should  be  directed  toward  greater  internal  cohesion  and  strength  in  all  the 
republics. 

Emigrating  nations  and  exporting  nations  are  necessarily  compelled  to  follow- 
different  systems.  These  two  systems  are  perfectly  political;  the  first  being 
one  of  expansion,  of  influence  and  exterior  protection,  the  second  should  be  one 
of  unification  and  interior  protection.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
there  are  different  types  of  exporting  nations — those  which  export  men,  those 
which  export  service  and  merchandise,  those  which  export  gold,  and  those  which 
export  culture.  The  economical  conditions,  which  are  the  complements  each 
of  the  other,  will  naturally  determine  the  mutual  understandings  and  agree¬ 
ments.  These  reciprocal  currents  are  set  in  motion  onlj-  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  it  is  from  the  operation  of  the  resulting  exchanges  that  we  reach 
conclusions  as  to  the  problems  of  nationality,  as  to  the  status  of  the  children 
of  foreigners,  and  the  most  adetpiate  personal  laws.  In  these  problems  there 
is  not  nor  will  there  ever  be  any  question  of  rivalry,  neither  of  conflict  in  internal 
legislation,  l>ecause  no  country  can  achieve  any  advantage  which  will  give  its 
system  a  dominating  jmsition.  The  only  {mssible  advantage  would  consist  in 
the  adoption  by  all  the  republics  of  a  rule  or  norm  which  shall  be  beneficial  to 
all  in  the  solution  of  legal  conflicts.  This  done,  all  other  questions  may  then 
be  legi.slated  upon  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  our  most  eminent  masters  of  international  law  in  numerous  studies  and 
publications,  among  which  may  Ijc  mentione<l  those  of  Professors  Bustamante, 
RcHlrigo  Octavio,  Varela,  and  Baez. 

^  In  the  formation  of  public  international  law,  we  must  also  follow  a  clearly 
ilefined  ami  sincere  political  trend.  There  is  no  ne«I  to  hesitate  over  the  use  of 
the  term  “imlitical.”  All  life  is  ]M)litical.  Law  without  politics  would  lack 
both  ))ractical  reason  and  finality.  Any  scientific  speculation  without  political 
trend  in  the  field  of  international  matters  is  but  a  sterile  play  of  words.  Ruy 
Barbosa,  at  The  Hague,  in  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  oratorical  triumph  of 
his  marvelous  career,  when  defining  in  Ciceronian  periods  the  relations  between 
international  law  and  politics  exclaimed:  “There  is  nothing  more  eminently 
I>olitical  than  sovereignty,  and  there  is  nothing  more  courageously  political  than 
the  attempt  to  outline  its  boundaries.  Do  we  wish  to  eschew  politics?  If  so, 
we  seek  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  mere  words  and  not  with  realities.  Politics 
is  the  atmosphere  of  States.  Politics  is  the  region  of  international  law.  Whence 
and  from  what  does  international  law  emanate  if  not  from  politics?  How  shall 
we,  therefore,  exile  politics  from  an  assembly  of  freemen  who  have  met  to  stamp 
a  conventional  form  on  the  laws  of  nations?  We  have  nothing  to  do  either 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  States  or  their  international  affairs,  nor  with  the 
•  quarrels  which  divide  nations,  the  litigations  which  spring  from  national  pride, 
ambition,  honor,  neither  with  questions  of  influence,  equilibrium,  or  predomi¬ 
nance.  Ours  is  the  politics  of  truth.  Never  has  politics  been  considered  a 
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science,  never  has  politics  been  studietl  as  history,  never  has  politics  been  studied 
as  a  moral  law.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  make  international  domestic  laws  for 
the  nations,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to  take  into  consideration  the  suscepti¬ 
bility,  necessity,  and  utility  of  each  product,  in  the  face  of  tradition,  the  existing 
state  of  public  feeling,  the  degree  of  interest  whieh  animates  the  people  and 
rules  the  government.  And  what  is  all  this  but  politics?” 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  several  political  directions  possible  in  the  regulation 
of  American  public  international  law.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  do  more  than 
exjKJund  the  doctrines  of  each.  American  public  international  law  may  in  a 
certain  sense  be  interpreted  as  a  series  of  problems  or  juridical  situations  peculiar 
to  the  American  Continent.  It  may  be  said  that  this  series  is  derived  from  con¬ 
ditions  related  to  geographical  proximity,  to  histor}’,  language,  religion,  and 
similarity  of  democratic  institutions.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  this  series,  never¬ 
theless,  might  not  present  a  sufficientlj-  respectable  body  of  constantly  growing 
relations  to  constitute  a  specific  law;  moreover,  the  geographic  and  sociological 
conditions  might  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  that  law,  since  history  records  the 
case  of  nations,  or  groups  of  nations,  which,  inhabiting  the  same  region  and 
having  the  same  origin,  the  same  language  and  the  same  gods,  have  yet  never 
reached  a  conception  of  juridical  unity.  Hence  some  other  specific  element 
must  be  adduced  to  explain  our  American  public  international  law,  one  which 
invests  it  with  greater  spirituality  and  which  peririits  it  a  loftier  flight. 

There  is  another  doctrine  which  might  l)e  called  the  Bolivarian  doctrine, 
l)ecause  the  great  lilwrator,  Bolivar,  felt  and  defined  it.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  .American  international  law  derives  from  superior  concepts  which  imply 
a  “unity  of  soul.”  And  what  happens  in  the  formation  of  States  happens  also 
in  the  development  of  international  regional  life.  Nations  are  made  not  by 
geography  or  language,  nor  by  religion  or  interest;  they  are  made  by  the  law 
of  life  as  expressed  in  events.  They  are  molded  by  an  interior  force  which, 
imparting  to  them  its  spirit  and  features,  imposes  their  destiny.  The  different 
groups  of  nations,  the  various  international  regions,  found  their  origins  in  facts. 
Europe  throughout  its  tremendous  struggles  constitutes  an  organic  whole. 
America  constitutes  another.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  world  is  to  be  divided 
materially,  nor  that  certain  groups  are  to  be  opposed  to  others.  What  is  meant 
is  a  phenomenon  of  morphology:  Forms  of  life  which  each  sees  for  himself  with 
greater  clearness  than  by  any  explanation.  In  the  conception  of  a  “unity  of 
soul”  in  this  continent,  a  conception  which  was  the  result  of  the  supreme 
upheaval  of  the  emancipating  revolutions,  revived  by  the  recent  shock  of  the 
World  W’ar,  would  be  found  the  outline  of  an  ample  policy  of  American  legisla¬ 
tion,  including  the  possibilities  for  a  series  of  organizations  and  norms  leading 
to  a  reciprocal  security,  a  necessary  interdependence  and  an  intensely  active 
cooperation.  A  policy,  in  short,  looking  toward  the  gradual  organization  of 
this  continent  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  consciousness  of  unity.  Here 
is  a  policy,  firm,  clear,  energetic,  courageous,  capable  of  vitalizing  an  eminently 
constructive  legislation.  Here  is  the  policy  which  Bolivar  promulgated  in  the 
imposing  periods  which  stamped  him  as  a  source  of  ideas. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  policy.  Negative  opinions  with  respect  to  American 
international  law  are  possible,  in  accordance  with  which  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  adapt  universal  law  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  this  continent — 
thereby  removing  America  as  a  specific  factor  in  the  world’s  human  community, 
Thus  no  continental  unity  would  be  recognized;  legislative  action  would  be 
directed  toward  the  regulation  of  restricted  material  and  more  or  less  common 
interests.  No  coordination  of  American  members  capable  of  subjecting  them 
to  special  norms  of  transcendental  character  would  be  possible  among  the  free 
and  sovereign  nations.  In  short,  the  American  “atomic”  doctrine  would  be 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  unity. 
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I  am  not  playing  with  words.  I  simply  enumerate  concepts  drawn  from  life 
which,  in  one  sense  or  another,  must  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  serious  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  American  international  legislation.  There  is  no  opportunity  to 
work  on  abstractions.  We  must  not  interpose  books  between  things  and  the 
concepts  of  things.  Our  studies  of  international  regulation  must  rest  on  the  real 
necessities  of  the  region  which  has  been  apportioned  us  on  the  globe,  on  the 
feeling  and  aspirations  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  on  the  destinies  to  which  our 
marked  idealism  leads  in  this  New  World  with  its  wealth  of  promise  for  the 
civilization  of  the  future.  In  the  heart  of  all  ideas,  underneath  all  American 
aspirations,  lies  one  supreme  thought,  one  supreme  desire,  which  is  and  must  be 
the  very  essence  of  our  future  law.  It  is  not  solidarity,  for  social  solidarity  is 
something  which  in  itself  has  neither  moral  nor  juridical  character;  it  supposes 
or  acquires  significance,  or  it  is  submitted  to  that  great  basis  of  all  human  dwelling 
together — justice.  Here  is  what  our  law  must  translate  in  a  practical  form,  for 
the  vitality  of  American  law  can  flourish  only  in  the  full  and  effective  reign  of 
justice.  The  decrepitude  and  decay  of  nations  is  revealed  in  the  very  first 
symptom  of  bifurcation  between  what  is  legal  and  what  is  just.  Just  law  is 
youthful  law,  full  of  sincerity  and  vigor.  But  just  law  does  not  live  in  formulas; 
like  the  perfume  of  flowers  it  springs  from  life  itself  to  scatter  itself  everywhere, 
penetrating  and  permeating  everything,  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
brotherhood  among  our  republics.  Such,  Mr.  Minister,  is  the  spirit  which 
animates  us,  and  we  have  come  to  this  American  paradise  in  fulfillment  not  only 
of  our  duty  as  experts,  but  as  honest  men  and  sincere  Americans. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Minister,  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  the  expression  of  our 
deep  appreciation  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  Brazil. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  EPITACIO  PESSOA  ON  ACCEPTING  THE  PRESIDENCY 
OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  AMERICAN 
JURISTS  TO  WHICH  HE  WAS  ELECTED  BY  THE  DELEGATES 


Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen:  I  regret  very  much  that  the  state  of  my  health 
prevents  me  from  expressing  as  fully  as  I  should  like  to  do  my  appreciation  of  the 
great  distinction  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
Brazil  is  sincerely  grateful  to  the  illustrious  representatives  of  friendly  nations 
here  assembled  for  the  high  tribute  they  have  rendered  her  in  the  person  of  this 
humble  delegate. 

Personally,  I  esteem  it  an  incomparable  honor  to  preside  once  more  over  an 
International  Commission  of  American  Jurists. 

As  one  whose  spirit  was  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  law,  I  always  take  part 
with  faith  and  enthusiasm  in  every  undertaking  which  seeks  to  create  a  rule  of 
justice,  whether  among  individuals  or  among  States.  Among  such  undertakings 
there  is  none  which  in  exceptional  moral  and  political  significance  surpasses  the 
codification  of  international  law — an  ancient  aspiration  which  has  constantly 
and  unceasingly  preoccupied  the  peoples  of  America.  A  dream  perhaps,  but  a 
dream  in  which,  ever  since  the  famous  Congress  of  Panama  convened  at  the  call 
of  the  farseeing  Bolivar,  is  cradled  all  the  positive,  liberal,  and  humanitarian 
idealism  of  America. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  truism  for  me  to  speak  of  the  importance,  of  the 
advantages,  from  whatever  aspect  they  are  viewed,  resulting  from  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  international  law.  It  is  a  subject  which  no  longer  gives  rise  to  divergencies^ 
either  among  publicists  or  among  governments.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  subject 
in  which,  by  common  consent,  the  inconveniences  usually  pointed  out — insignifi~ 
cant  in  comparison  with  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived — may  easily  be  removed 
by  a  gradual,  progressive,  and  periodically  revised  systematization  of  the  principal 
practices  now  in  use. 
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As  a  positive  element  of  codification  we  have,  scattered  throughout  the  treaty 
conventions  in  the  traditions  of  civilized  peoples,  that  wealth  of  precepts  and 
rules  which,  from  the  beginnings  of  their  independence,  the  American  States  have 
invariably  observed  in  their  international  relations.  To  collect  these  rules  and 
precepts  into  one  single  body  through  a  few  distinct  agreements,  would  be  to  lay 
the  corner  stone  of  the  majestic  monument  to  be  erected,  and  to  these  agreements 
others  will  be  added,  before  long,  in  obedience  to  the  noblest  of  impulses:  On  the 
one  hand  the  natural  desire  to  realize  an  ideal  which  has  germinated,  grown,  flour¬ 
ished,  and  fructified  in  the  warmth  of  the  just  aspirations  of  this  continent  toward 
peace  and  liberty  and,  on  the  other,  the  relative  facility  of  the  task,  in  view  of  tho 
considerable  amount  of  common  practices  already  existing,  the  affinities  of  all  kinds 
which  bind  together  the  nations  of  America,  and  the  absence  of  historical  and 
economical  antagonism  to  weaken  reciprocal  confidence  or  hinder  the  movement 
of  approximation  among  them.  This  unrest,  this  disquiet,  this  anxious  yearning 
for  tranquillity,  peace,  and  cooperation,  to-day  pervades,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  whole  earth  unsettled  by  reason  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  last  war. 

Gentlemen,  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
general  disturbance  produced  by  a  cataclysm  which,  lasting  nearly  five  years, 
has  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  prevented  the  subcommissions 
appointed  in  our  first  meeting  in  1912  from  completing  the  task  intrusted  to  them. 
Due,  however,  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  these  subcommissions,  valuable  elements 
of  codification  were  collected  and  classified,  and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  project 
of  code  presented  by  Brazil,  are  now  added  the  valuable  contribution  of  the  .\meri- 
can  Institute  of  International  Law  and  that  of  our  eminent  colleagues,  .\lejandro 
.\lvarez  and  SAnchez  Bustamante. 

The  international  committee  of  American  jurists  is  thus  now  in  possession  of 
abundant  sources  of  information  which,  as  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
various  governments  of  this  continent,  will  contribute  efficaciously  to  further 
the  fulfillment  of  their  mission.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Commission 
of  International  Law  will  now  be  able,  I  will  not  say  to  complete  the  ta.sk,  for 
work  of  this  nature  and  magnitude  is  not  brought  to  completion  in  so  limited  a 
space  of  time,  but  in  any  case  to  give  the  work  a  great  impetus,  an  impetus 
sufficient  to  bear  witness  before  the  world  to  the  practicability  of  the  great 
commitment  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  constancy  with  which  the  American 
nations  are  carrying  it  through. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  sincere  wish,  as  it  is  the  wish  of  every  friend  of  peace. 
To  convert  this  wish  into  a  brilliant  reality,  the  obscure  delegate  whom  your 
generosity  has  raised  to  this  chair,  sure  of  your  confidence,  strengthened  by  your 
support,  will  indeed  be  happy  to  collaborate  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  in 
this  great  and  glorious  work  which  I  hope  before  long  to  see  extended,  like  a 
blessed  canopy  of  solidarity,  alliance,  and  peace,  above  the  entire  American 
Continent. 

OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  DELEGATES 


Argentina . . .  Sefior  don  Leopoldo  Melo,  Seflor  don  Carlos  Saavedra 

Lamas,  Sefior  don  Luis  A.  Podestd  Costa,  Sefior  don 
Carlos  R.  Alcorta. 

Bolivia _ Sefior  don  Ricardo  Jaymes  Freire,  Sefior  don  Jos4  M. 

Cuadros,  Sefior  don  Constantino  Carrion,  secretario. 

Brazil _ Senator  Epitacio  Pessoa,  president  of  the  conference; 

Senhor  Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  de  Laangard  Menezes. 

Chile _ Sefior  Dr.  ,\lejandro  Alvarez;  secretary,  Sefior  don 

Leoncio  Larrain^ (Chilean  ambassador). 
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Seflor  don  Laureano  Garcia  Ortiz,  Jesus  Maria  Yepes; 
secretary,  Seftor  don  Eduardo  Guzman  Esponda. 

Seftor  don  Luis  Anderson  Morua;  secretary.  Senior 
don  Mariano  Anderson. 

Seftor  don  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  Seftor 
don  Cesar  Salaya;  secretaries,  Seftor  don  Pedro 
Martinez  Eraga,  Seftor  don  Vicente  V'aldez 
Rodriguez. 

Seftor  don  Manuel  de  Jesus  Froncoso  de  la  Concha, 

Seftor  don  Rafael  H.  Elizalde. 

Monsieur  Abel  Nicolas  Leger. 

Seftor  don  Fernando  Gonzalez  Roa,  Seftor  don  Julio 
Garcia;  secretary,  Seftor  don  Joatpiin  Ramos  Roa- 

Seftor  don  Horacio  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaires 
of  Panama. 

Seftor  don  Higino  Arbo. 

Seftor  don  Victor  Maurtua  (minister  plenipotentiary). 

Hon.  James  Brown  Scott  and  Hon.  Jesse  Reeves; 
secretary,  Hon.  Henry  Monroe  Campbell,  jr. 

Seftor  don  Julio  Ba.stos,  Seftor  don  Pedro  Varela; 
secretary,  Seftor  don  Teofilo  Pinero  Chaim. 
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Colombia 
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Dominican  Republic 
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Panama. 
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United  States 
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HUNTING  EXPERIENCES 
IN  ZACATECAS  /.  V 

By  A.  D.  Sproat 

FKKSNILLO  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  is  a  mining 
town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants  including  probably  100  for¬ 
eigners;  the  foreigners  are  chiefly  Americans  and  British. 
It  is  situated  some  750  miles  south  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  at  an 
altitude  of  7,300  feet,  in  a  more  or  less  rolling  country,  wide  and 
fairly  level  valleys  and  some  hills,  with  mountain  ranges  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  west. 

Small  lakes  and  ponds  afford  good  duck  and  some  goose  shooting 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  There  is  fair  deer  hunting  and,  in  places, 
considerable  numbers  of  wild  turkey. 

A  strip  of  country,  30  to  50  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  is  agri¬ 
cultural  and  grazing  land,  on  which  no  deer  or  turkeys  are  found. 
This  north-south  strip  of  land  separates  the  mule  deer  country  from 
the  country  where  whitetail  deer  and  turkeys  abound.  Near  Fres- 
nillo  there  are  no  mule  deer  at  all  to  the  west  in  the  mountainous 
country,  and  no  whitetail  nor  turkeys  in  the  rolling  thorn  brush- 
covered  country  to  the  east  across  the  strip  of  grazing  and  agricul¬ 
tural  land. 

Within  15  to  20  miles  northeast  of  Fresnillo  the  country  becomes 
covered  with  thorn  bushes  of  many  kinds  and,  within  a  few  miles 
more,  mule  deer  are  found;  though  they  are  more  plentiful  in  country 
about  50  miles  from  the  town. 

There  are  no  trees  of  any  size  in  this  mule  deer  country,  the  largest 
and  practically  only  tree  being  the  mesquite.  The  country,  how¬ 
ever,  is  thickly  covered  wdth  shrubs,  largely  thorn  bushes,  such  as  Cha- 
parro  Prieto,  Gatauna,  many  kinds  of  Nopales,  Ocotillo  {Fouquieria 
splendens),  Cardenches  (Opuntia  imbricata),  numbers  of  Biznagas 
{Echinocdcti) ;  such  spineless  shrubs  as  Gobernadora  (Covillea  triden- 
tata),  Engordacabra  (Salvia  ballotaeflora),  Salvia  Real;  and  scattered 
“Palmas”  (yucca). 

Here  the  mule  deer  grow'  large,  weighing  200  pounds.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  before  the  rutting  season  begins  they  are  fat  and  in  fine  condition. 
The  deer  are  very  fond  of  the  Engordacabra  and  the  Salvia  real 
and  also  eat  the  tunas  (fruit  of  the  nopales  or  prickly  pear),  especially 
of  the  duraznillo  family,  and  of  the  Cardenches.  When  the  large 
clusters  of  bell-shaped  cream  colored  flowers  of  the  “palmas”  begin 

■  “American  Forests  and  Forest  I.ife,”  WashiDgton,  D.  C.,  .\uitust,  1927. 
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Upper:  The  hunters'  camp  by  a  waterhole.  Tent,  camp  fire,  and  red  touring  car  all  in  plain  sight  of  the 
game  they  had  come  to  hunt.  I.,ower:  A  camp  among  the  Mezquites.  The  hunter  has  brought  in  a 
goo<l  buck.  Note  the  curved,  forked  tiie  of  the  antlers 

to  bloom,  they  eat  these  also.  The  smaller  “jialmas”  are  used  by 
the  deer  in  the  early  fall  to  rub  the  velvet  off  their  antlers. 

As  one  has  to  move  about  in  this  open  country,  the  deer  almost 
always  see  the  hunter  first.  Practically  the  only  way,  therefore,  to 
hunt  these  deer  before  tbe  rutting  season — and  during  the  rutting 
60923— 27— Bull.  10 - 2 
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season  the  meat  of  the  bucks  is  very  stron{!: — is  to  look  for  fresh  tracks 
and  follow  them  very'  carefully,  now  and  then  makinc:  wide  detours 
about  cattle,  horses,  or  burros.  These  animals  are  very'  wild  and  if 
approached  within  200  yards,  are  apt  to  run,  and  frijrhten  the  deer. 

Naturally  it  is  useless  to  follow  tracks  going  with  the  wind  unless 
the  breeze  is  almost  imperceptible  and  then  only  by  making  detour 
after  detour  in  the  hope  of  finally  getting  beyond  the  deer  and 
approaching  him  by  walking  into  the  breeze. 

In  tracking  deer  after  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  one  must  he  very 
careful,  especially  on  approaching  anything  in  the  way  of  shade,  as 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  distinguish  the  curved  forked  tips  of  the 
antlers  among  the  small  branches  of  some  hush  or  to  see  them  move 
slightly  now  and  then.  The  writer  has  shot  two  bucks  in  this  way, 
one  of  them  without  being  able  to  see  the  buck  at  all,  the  first  shot 
luckily  breaking  his  neck  and  killing  him  instantly. 

In  this  thorny  country  there  are  many  coyotes,  some  bobcats,  and 
quite  a  few  mountain  lions,  all  of  which  probably  destroy  many  young 
deer.  One  December  the  writer  shot  at  two  young  deer,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  killing  one  outright  and  breaking  one  shouldei 
of  the  other.  It  was  in  rather  thick  brush  and  the  deer  were  probably 
r)0  yards  away.  Immediately  a  coyote  jumped  out  and  followed 
the  wounded  deer,  pulling  it  down  within  another  40  or  50  yards, 
its  fangs  tightly  fastened  in  the  throat  of  the  deer.  An  explosive 
bullet  quickly  finished  the  coyote. 

Most  wild  animals  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  sight  in  that  they  will 
see  immediately  almost  the  slightest  motion  at  a  considerable  distance, 
but,  apparently,  pay  no  attention  to  the  most  unusual  sights  if  there 
is  no  movement.  One  day,  while  hunting  mule  deer  in  this  country, 
the  writer  and  a  Me.xican  boy  saw,  at  probably  250  yards,  a  bobcat 
perched  in  the  top  of  a  short  “palma”  moving  his  head  round  and 
round  like  an  owl  apparently  watching  for  some  prey.  We  decided 
to  see  how  close  we  could  get,  though  we  were  practically  in  the  open, 
there  being  only  bushes  about  waist  high.  Every  time  the  bobcat 
turned  its  head  in  the  other  direction,  we  ran  without  stopping  a  few 
steps  toward  it,  stopping  perfectly  still  as  it  turned  in  our  direction. 
In  this  manner  we  came  within  a  few  feet  of  it  although  it  looked  di¬ 
rectly  at  us  with  every  turn  of  its  head.  Finally  we  got  so  close  that 
the  Mexican  boy  picked  up  a  stone  weighing  probably  a  pound  and 
struck  the  cat  fairly,  knocking  it  to  the  ground.  With  that,  the 
mother  cat,  till  now  unseen  by  us  and  probably  asleep,  jumped  from 
a  lower  branch  to  the  ground  and  we  realized  that  the  first  cat  was 
not  full  grown. 

In  this  country  in  the  dry  season  the  water  holes  are  miles  apart 
and,  judging  from  the  ground  on  which  tracks  are  found,  the  deer 
must  go  weeks  without  drinking  water,  getting  considerable  moisture 
from  the  juicy  tunas  or  nopales.  When  there  is  little  grass  for  the 
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cattle,  the  ranchers  send  men  out  into  the  nopal  thickets  to  hack  off 
tlie  branches  (pencas)  of  the  nopales  with  longf  knives  (machetes), 
like  corn  knives,  and  singe  the  thorns  (espinas)  off  by  holding  the 
branch  on  a  sharp  stick  over  a  fire.  The  deer  are  not  frightened  by 
these  men,  who  do  not  carry  arms,  and  are  frequently  seen  early  in 
the  morning  feeding  on  the  singed  nopales. 

The  whitetail  deer  is  much  smaller  here  than  the  mule  deer,  and  is 
very  quick  in  getting  away  up  or  down  the  rocky  mountains  where 
the  big  rocks  are  covered  by  enough  tall  grass  to  make  the  footing 
dangerous.  They  are  called  “Venado  Salton,”  or  jumping  deer. 
The  mountainous  country  of  the  whitetail  is  covered  with  short-leaf 
yellow  pine  and  some  long-leaf,  pihon,  several  kinds  of  small  oak,  and. 
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in  places,  much  juniper  (called  “cedro”),  madrono,  and,  on  the 
hillsides,  large  patches  of  man/.anilla  (manzanita).  The  black  bear 
is  particularly  fond  of  the  juniper  and  manzanilla  berries  and  the 
wild  turkeys  eat  quantities  of  both  the  flowers  and  berries  of  the 
manzanilla. 

Springs  are  frequent  in  the  mountains  and,  judging  from  the  tracks, 
the  white  tail  deer  usually  drink  every  night  or  early  morning.  As 
the  air  eddies  much  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  winter  or  hunting 
season  the  leaves  and  brush  are  dry,  one  most  frequently  startles  the 
deer,  which  may  run  a  short  distance,  stand  and  look  back;  if  it  keeps 
Roing,  it  must  then  be  looked  for  very  slowly  and  carefully  either  by 
trailing,  which  is  difficult,  or  by  making  a  circle  ahead.  Now  and 
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then,  however,  one  sees  deer  standing  in  the  shade,  lying  down,  or 
feeding  and  then  one  may  approach  very  close  if  making  no 
movement  whatever  while  the  deer  is  looking. 

Last  April  just  before  the  deer  shed  their  antlers,  the  writer,  while 
hunting  turkeys  and,  at  the  moment,  having  two  Mexican  guides 
with  him,  came  upon  three  bucks  feeding  on  short  green  grass,  having 

their  heads  hidden  in  the  tall 
dry  grass.  We  saw  the  deer 
before  they  saw  us  and  we 
remained  motionless,  stand¬ 
ing  in  open  country,  a 
mountain  meadow,  in  grass 
about  knee-high  and  only 
here  and  there  a  small  tree. 
One  or  another  of  the  bucks 
lifted  his  head  up  quickly 
every  few  seconds  and 
glanced  around  and  resumed 
feeding  in  our  direction, 
though  we  were  in  plain 
sight  and  the  least  move¬ 
ment  on  our  part  would 
have  caused  them  to  leave 
at  top  speed. 

The  breeze  was  at  right 
angles  from  us  to  the  deer. 
By  the  time  the  two  smaller 
ones  had  worked  straight 
toward  us  to  within  about 
40  yards,  the  big  fellow  had 
worked  up  even  with  us  but 
to  one  side,  and  caught  our 
scent.  Instantly  up  went 
his  head  and  tail  and  he 
dashed  off  past  the  other 
two,  not  stopping  until  out  of  sight.  The  remarkable  thing  to  me 
was  that  this  had  so  little  effect  on  the  other  two.  They  instantly 
threw^  up  their  heads  and  tails  and  w'atched  number  one  until  he 
was  out  of  sight,  at  the  same  time  glancing  quickly  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  but  otherwise  remaining  motionless.  As  soon  as  number  one 
had  disappeared,  they  began  slowly  and  noiselessly  stepping  off, 
lifting  their  feet  high,  tails  up,  and  making  not  the  slightest  sound. 
After  they  had  taken  a  dozen  steps  or  so,  I  said  to  the  Mexican  boys 
“Vamonos”  and  we  started.  Of  course  the  deer  left  the  vicinity. 

On  this  same  trip — a  turkey  hunt — w’e  were  sitting  around  the 
camp  fire  the  first  evening  out,  in  a  rather  open  meadow,  when 
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we  saw  three  bucks,  all  full-grown  ones,  come  out  of  the  timber  and 
cross  the  meadow  toward  us.  We  had  a  fire,  a  tent  up,  and  our 
car — a  red  sport  model  touring  car — all  in  plain  sight,  yet,  as  we 
made  no  movement,  these  three  bucks  passed  by  us  at  a  distance  of 
about  50  yards,  browsing  here  and  there  off  the  bushes,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  us,  whereas  a  word,  a  movement  on  our 
part,  or  a  breath  of  air 
from  our  direction,  would 
have  sent  them  flying. 

Another  time  I  came  sud¬ 
denly  on  two  does  lying 
down.  They  were  about 
20  steps  away  when  one 
jumped  up  and  dashed  off. 

The  other  jumped  to  her 
feet  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
was  instantly  standing  mo¬ 
tionless  though  in  plain 
sight.  She  stood  there  a 
few'  moments  and  then 
started  carefully  trotting 
off  in  the  direction  the  first 
had  taken. 

Though  it  has  no  sense  of 
smell,  the  wild  turkey  has 
the  keenest  of  eyesight  and, 
undoubtedly,  many  turkeys 
see  the  still  hunter  while 
he  never  sees  them.  They 
leave  the  vicinity  without 
making  any  sound  what¬ 
ever.  The  wild  turkey,  too, 
will  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  thehunter  un¬ 
less  or  until  he  makes  some 
movement.  Twice  have  1 
had  wild  turkeys  feed  prac¬ 
tically  through  camp — unfortunately  when  I  was  away  and  only  the 
cook  was  in  camp  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  Camp  things  were  lying 
about  in  plain  sight,  a  fire  going  in  each  instance,  and  the  cook  lying 
there  watching  them  at  only  a  few'  yards’  distance.  I  once  shot  a 
big  gobbler  across  an  open  mountain  pasture,  by  running  a  few 
steps  forward  every  time  he  low'ered  his  head  to  feed  and  stopping 
instantly  the  moment  he  started  to  raise  his  head.  He  looked  at 
me  as  I  drew'  near,  but,  seeing  no  movement,  w'ent  on  feeding. 
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Another  time  I  stood  perfectly  still  and  without  cover  while  a 
"ohhler  fed  rijrht  up  within  {runshot.  Yet,  if  a  turkey  sees  the  hunter 
movin",  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  follow  him;  he  can  and  will  cover 
much  irround  (juickly  and  silently. 

The  jiohhlers  and  hens  both  are  fat  in  April  when  the  callinjr  season 
hejrins,  but,  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  this  season  is  about  over,  the 
{Tobblers  are  thin.  During;  this  time  they  have  been  very  busy,  have 
eaten  little,  and  have  lived  larg^ely  off  their  “breast  sponge,”  a  mass 
of  fat  which  forms  on  their  breast  before  the  calling  begins,  and  serves 
to  bridge  the  emergency. 

The  eyesight  of  the  good  Mexican  mountain  guide  is  remarkable. 
\  nund)er  of  times  1  have  had  my  guide  point  out  a  standing  deer  to 
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me  which  1  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  until  it  moved.  One 
example  will  suffice: 

One  morning  three  of  us  Americans  and  two  Mexican  guides  drove 
in  the  car  from  our  camp  to  a  gentle  slope  between  two  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain,  whence  we  could  see  acniss  a  wide,  gently  sloping 
canyon.  We  stopped  the  car  in  a  rather  open  space  and,  as  we  were 
not  yet  near  the  point  where  we  expected  to  hunt,  the  doors  of  the 
cars  were  slammed  on  getting  out.  Immediately  one  of  the  guides 
said  “There  are  two  deer  feeding  over  there.”  On  his  pointing  out 
the  exact  spot  from  a  certain  prominent  object,  none  of  us  Americans 
could  see  the  deer  until  we  got  out  the  binoculars.  Even  after  that 
it  was  just  possible  for  us  to  see  the  deer  with  the  naked  eye;  and  the 
deer  had  not  seen  nor  heard  us. 


CHILEAN  SOPRANO 


SOFIA  DEL  CAMPO,  the  noted  Chilean  soprano,  whose 
artistic  triumphs  have  won  her  a  high  place  in  the  galaxy 
I  of  young  American  artists,  has  recently  arrived  in  the  United 
States. 

After  a  concert  tour  of  South  America  and  Europe,  the  well- 
deserved  fame  of  this  distinguished  artist  has  spread  abroad  in  this 
country.  She  now  has  engagements  to  sing  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States,  following  her  brilliant  success  not  long  ago  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  And  at  no  distant  date  the  Pan  American  Union  will  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  this  far-famed  singer  to  the  most  select  social 
circles  of  Washington,  when  she  appears  in  the  second  concert  of  the 
winter  season,  to  be  given  in  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  on  December  20  of  this  year.  The  Bulletin  therefore 
is  pleased  to  adorn  its  pages  with  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Chilean 
vocalist  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  note  a  few  of  the  interesting  facts 
in  her  career: 

Sofia  del  Campo  was  born  in  Santiago,  Chile,  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  that  country,  her  paternal  grandmother 
having  been  the  Marquesa  de  la  Pena  Blanca,  a  descendant  of  Guz¬ 
man  el  Bueno,  that  famous  Castilian  captain.  From  early  childhood 
Sofia  evidenced  exceptional  musical  aptitude,  an  aptitude  handed 
down  from  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  both  skilled  musicians, 
playing  several  instruments.  She  began  her  study  of  piano  and 
singing  in  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Santiago,  where 
she  soon  became  one  of  the  most  promising  students.  When  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  course  at  the  age  of  16  she  sang  before  a  jury  of 
professors  and  other  musicians,  the  impression  she  created  was  such 
that  the  Chilean  Government  immediately  offered  to  send  her  to 
Germany  for  further  study. 

Unfortunately,  however,  her  family,  faithful  to  aristocratic  tradi¬ 
tions  and  conventions,  would  not  allow  this  promising  young  artist 
to  leave  her  country  in  search  of  a  professional  career.  Nevertheless, 
she  continued  her  lessons,  and  from  time  to  time  sang  before  large 
audiences  in  various  theaters,  appearing  only  in  performances  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Some  time  had  passed  when  it  happened  that  the  Bracale  Opera 
Co.  found  itself  in  Valparaiso  without  a  prima  donna,  since  Maria 
Barrientos,  the  famous  Spanish  artist,  had  suddenly  been  obliged 
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to  go  away,  thus  leaving  the  company  with  no  one  to  sing  the  soprano 
roles  in  several  of  the  advertised  operas,  including  Luda  di  Lammer- 
moor  and  Rigoletto. 

Bracale,  the  impresario,  having  heard  that  there  was  a  young 
Chilean  society  woman  who  had  a  most  beautiful  coloratura  soprano 
voice — exactly  the  type  of  which  he  stood  in  need — finally  prevailed 
upon  her,  after  much  pleading  and  urging,  to  sing  in  the  operas 
announced.  Her  immediate  success  and  the  unprecedented  warmth 
of  the  published  criticism  finally  decided  the  artistic  career  of  Sofia 
del  Campo. 

These  triumphs  opened  the  way  to  appearances  under  Bracale  in 
many  other  operas  and  to  a  contract  with  the  Municipal  Theater  in 
Santiago  where,  under  the  direction  of  Maestro  Padovani,  she  sang 
in  Hamlet,  Im.  Traviata,  The  Barber  oj  Seville,  and  other  favorites. 
Meantime  her  renown  began  to  spread.  She  traveled  throughout 
Chile  and,  later,  Argentina,  giving  as  many  as  10  concerts  in  every 
important  city  of  the  latter  country.  In  Buenos  Aires  she  sang 
with  great  success  in  the  Odeon,  one  of  the  lai^est  opera  houses  in 
in  America.  This  was  in  1924. 

Her  ambitions  then  carried  her  to  Rome,  where  she  continued  to 
perfect  her  style  and  increase  her  repertoire.  In  this  aesthetic 
atmosphere  she  became  mistress  of  hel  canto  and  of  the  Italian  style. 
She  sang  with  an  orchestra  of  120  professionals  in  Rome,  with  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  at  various  private  functions  of  the 
Roman  nobility.  On  the  occasion  of  a  great  fete  at  Geneva  she  was 
especially  invited  by  the  delegates  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  sing 
as  a  representative  of  Chile.  Finally,  in  November,  1926,  she  made 
her  ddbut  in  Paris,  where  she  was  enthusiastically  praised  by  the 
French  press,  the  critics  saying  of  her  that  she  was  the  finest  colora¬ 
tura  soprano  heard  in  Paris  in  many  years. 

This  year  she  came  to  the  United  States,  where  the  Parisian  repu¬ 
tation  which  had  preceded  her  was  amply  confirmed  at  her  d4but  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  an  appearance  immediately  followed  by  a  contract  to 
make  records  for  the  Victor  Co.  Her  present  plans,  as  already  stated, 
include  an  extensive  concert  tour  in  this  country,  for  which  the 
Bulletin  foresees  a  repetition  of  her  brilliant  successes  in  other 
lands. 
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This  portrait  of  Queen  Maria  Luisa  recently  reacheU  the  I'nited  States  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  where  it 
is  assumed  to  have  been  taken  from  Spain  more  than  a  century  ago 


O 


A  GOYA  FROM  A  CHIL¬ 
EAN  COLLECTION  V 

A  LL  lovers  of  art  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  Goya,  the 
/  \  great  Spanish  artist  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
/  \  nineteenth  centuries,  often  acclaimed  as  the  first  of  the 

moderns,  who  founded  “a  tradition  of  observation  and 
analysis  in  art  that  is  alive  even  now.”  ‘‘It  is  by  his  power  of 
design — an  original,  varied,  and  nervous  form  of  design — ”  says 
Ricketts,  in  his  well-known  hook  on  the  Prado,  Spain’s  magnificent 
museum  of  art,  ‘‘that  Goya  excels,  even  more  than  by  his  vivacity 
of  workmanship  and  his  marvellous  if  unequal  gift  of  expression.” 
Of  Goya  the  painter  Gautier  said  that  he  at  times  “paints  with 
the  delicacy  of  that  delicious  Gainsborough;  at  other  times  he  has 
the  solid  touch  of  Rembrandt.”  Of  Goya  the  draftsman  and  etcher 
Havelock  Ellis  remarks,  in  The  Soul  of  Spain,  “Some  of  his  drawings, 
in  their  superb  dash  and  felicity,  are  almost  comparable  to  Rubens’s 
sketches,  though  again,  in  the  Caprichos  and  other  etchings,  their 
beauty  and  spirit,  their  vigor  of  line  and  expression  tend  often  to 
fall  into  caricature.”  The  same  author  says:  “On  the  whole,  with 
his  versatile  aptitudes  and  wide-reaching  interests,  Goya  represents 
the  Spanish  temper  and  Spanish  interests  more  comprehensively 
than  any  other  Spanish  painter.” 

Goya,  the  son  of  Aragonese  peasants,  became  court  painter  of 
Spain,  in  the  noble  succession  of  Titian,  Velazquez,  and  other  famous 
predecessors,  in  spite  of  his  rebellious  spirit  and  impatient  temper. 
These  were,  indeed,  in  consonance  with  the  unrest  of  his  times, 
an  unrest  which  culminated  in  the  French  revolution.  The  royal 
patrons  of  Goya  were  the  weak  Carlos  IV  and  his  intriguing  queen, 
Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  whose  favorite,  Godoy,  in  reality  ruled  the 
kingdom  for  many  years. 

The  Prado  contains  various  notable  portraits  of  this  royal  pair 
from  Goya’s  brush,  as  well  as  a  large  family  group.  In  the  latter 
“all  the  individuals,”  says  Ricketts,  “stand  before  you  with  their 
character  expressed,  vivacious,  or  sensual,  or  futile,  or  engaging,  as 
the  case  may  be.” 

The  particular  portrait  of  the  handsome,  domineering  Queen  now 
under  discussion  was  recently  brought  to  New  York  from  the  Iriondo 
Collection  in  Valparaiso.  Marla  Luisa  wears  a  sweeter,  more  gentle 
look,  than  in  Goya’s  famous  portrait  of  her,  in  a  black  mantilla, 
which  hangs  in  the  Prado.  These  two  pictures  challenge  comparison 
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hpcause  of  the  similarity  of  the  pose:  In  both  the  Queen  is  standing, 
with  her  right  side  a  trifle  turned  away  from  the  observer,  the  face 
being  seen  in  a  three-quarters  view;  in  both  her  beautifully  modeled 
left  arm  hangs  relaxed  at  her  side,  while  in  the  right  she  holds  a 
closed  fan.  The  Iriondo  Goya  is,  however,  three-quarter  instead 
of  full  length,  and  the  elaborately  dressed  hair  uncovered;  the  pose 
also  approaches  a  very  little  more  to  full  face  than  in  the  Prado 
portrait.  The  background,  moreover,  is  of  an  interior,  showing  a 
draped  curtain  behind  the  table  on  which  rest  crowm  and  scepter, 
instead  of  an  outdoor  setting,  as  in  the  figure  in  the  mantilla. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Ehrich,  of  the  firm  of  Ehrich  Brothers,  New^  York, 
internationally  known  experts  in  old  masters,  writing  in  Chile  for 
August,  1927,  makes  the  following  statement  w'ith  respect  to  the 
Iriondo  portrait: 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  hoping  that  some  day  there  would  be 
offered  to  us  from  South  America  a  painting  of  fundamental  artistic  merit. 
We  were  agreeably  surprised,  therefore,  to  receive  recently  from  Chile  a  painting 
by  Goya,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  976.  This  painting,  representing  Queen 
Marfa  Luisa,  wife  of  Charles  IV  of  Spain,  was  painted  by  FrancLsco  Goya  at  the 
height  of  his  career  and  must  have  been  taken  to  Chile  from  Spain  more  than 
100  years  ago.  One  often  hears  of  great  masterpieces  in  Mexico  or  South  .\mer- 
ica,  but  so  far  they  have  in  nearly  every  case  turned  out  to  l)e  copies  or  pictures 
painted  by  minor  artists  in  the  manner  of  the  masters.  No  doubt  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  many  priests  emigrated  from 
Spain  or  Italy  to  South  America  who  had  certain  artistic  talent  and  who,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  their  parishioners,  painted  pictures  which  had 
been  inspired  by  what  they  had  .seen  l)efore  emigrating.  In  other  cases,  where 
they  were  not  able  to  paint  them.selves,  they  ha<i  copies  made  in  Spain  and  sent 
out  to  the  colonies,  which,  after  the  passage  of  years,  were  l)elieved  to  l)e  origi¬ 
nals.  .  .  .  But  in  the  case  of  this  Goya,  for  the  first  time  we  can  say  we  have 
seen  a  real  work  of  art.  ^ 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  foregoing,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
similar  statements,  equally  w'cll  reasoned  and  apparently  as  well 
supported  by  facts,  have  been  emitted  in  the  past  by  American  and 
European  experts  of  authority  and  repute  only  to  be  brought  to 
naught  by  the  discovery  from  time  to  time  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,  of  priceless  examples  of  the  work  of  even  the  most  famous 
“Old  masters.”  And  w'hat  part  of  the  world  offers  a  more  likely 
field  for  this  sort  of  treasure  trove  than  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  the  decoration  and  enrichment  of  whose  innumerable  churches 
and  fanes  the  pious  spirit  and  wealth  of  the  faithful  during  several 
centuries  found  its  chief  expression  and  delight? 


FEEDING  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  now  has  a  population  of  about  one  and 
half  million  people,  and  all  these  people  have  to  be  fed, 
some  luxuriously,  some  less  pretentiously  and  some  of 
them  as  plainly  as  can  be,  but  every  one  of  them  has  to 
have  something  to  eat  and  something  to  drink. 

Tons  and  tons  of  food  are  consumed  every  day.  Where  does  all 
this  food  come  from,  how  is  it  obtained  and  distributed,  and  how  is 
it  kept?  ♦  *  * 

All  the  perishable  food,  like  meat,  fish,  game,  vegetables,  fruit, 
eggs,  and  milk,  are  supplied  only  for  the  daily  need,  as  none  of  these 
things  keep. 

There  is  an  enormous  organization  behind  this  daily  feeding  of  a 
million  and  a  half  soids  with  fresh  food.  In  cold  countries  practi¬ 
cally  all  kinds  of  foodstuff  can  be  kept  for  days  and  days  without 
deteriorating,  but  here  we  are  in  the  tropics  and  nothing  keeps  fresh 
for  any  length  of  time.  *  ♦  * 

RIO  DE  Janeiro’s  meat  supply 

As  everyone  knows  Rio’s  fresh  meat  supply  consists,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  practically  of  beef  alone.  Pork  can  be  had  but  there 
is  very  little  of  it;  the  same  thing  applies  to  veal,  and  mutton  hardly 
exists  at  all;  everything  is  beef,  beef  and  once  more  beef,  Rio  alone 
consuming  many  tons.  ♦  *  * 

The  cattle  are  killed  at  one  of  the  three  “  matadouros,  ”  or  slaughter¬ 
houses  in  •the  neighborhood  of  Rio.  These  three  “matadouros” 
are  the  only  suppliers  of  fresh  meat  for  the  Rio  population.  Of 
these  slaughterhouses  one  belongs  to  and  is  operated  by  the  muni¬ 
cipality  itself,  that  is,  the  “matadouro”  at  Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  on  the  auxiliary  line  of  the  Central  Railway;  the 
second  is  privately  owned  by  a  Brazilian  concern  and  is  situated  in 
the  suburb  of  Penha  on  the  Leopoldina  Railroad,  while  the  third 
belongs  to  an  English  company,  Anglo  Frigorifico,  situated  in  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  station  of  Mendes  on  the  trunk  line  of 
the  Central  Railroad,  some  two  and  a  half  hours  distant. 

The  amount  of  cattle  these  three  “matadouros”  kill  in  a  day  varies 
very  little,  the  average  being  about  1,000  head,  of  w'hich  the  munici¬ 
pal  “matadouro”  at  Santa  Cruz  supplies  about  700,  the  Anglo-Frig- 
orifico  at  Mendes,  about  250  and  the  one  at  Penha,  which  is  the 
smallest,  only  about  50. 


■  From  Bratilian  Ameritran,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  II,  IH,  and  July  4,  iy27. 
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At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  cattle  that  are  killed  for  consumption 
are  steers,  as  the  Brazilian  law  prohibits  the  killings  of  cows  in  greater 
ratio  than  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  killed  in  order  to 
protect  the  cattle  breeding  industry  of  the  country. 

The  killing  for  the  Sunday  supply  of  meat  for  Rio  is  greatly 
increased;  nearly  double  the  amount  of  cattle  are  then  sacrified  for 
the  reason  that  no  killing  is  done  on  Sundays. 

When  one  considers  that  the  average  weight  of  a  steer  is  225  kilos, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  consumption  in  Rio  is  more  than  half  a 
million  pounds  of  beef  alone.  Adding  to  these  figures  the  weight  of 
the  other  kinds  of  meat  in  the  market — approximately  200  head  of 
calves,  40  to  50  pigs  and  a  few  head  of  sheep — you  will  reach  more 
than  600,000  pounds  of  fresh  meat  a  day. 

Besides  this  supply  of  absolutely  fresh-killed  meat,  Rio  receives 
also  quite  an  amount  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat.  These  chilled  meats 
come  from  the  big  meat-packing  firms  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  Armour  Co., 
and  the  Continental  Products  Co.,  and  from  the  Anglo  Frigorifico's 
plant  at  Barretos,  also  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  frozen  meat, 
chiefly  mutton,  comes  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  from  Argentina. 
This  chillqd  and  frozen  meat  is  practically  all  bought  by  the  hotels 
and  the  restaurants. 

The  “matadouros”  have  their  buyers  out  all  over  the  country,  all 
the  way  up  as  far  as  Mat  to  Grosso,  but  the  chief  market  is  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes;  and  as  a  good  No.  2  comes  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
and  then  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  latter  furnishing  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  consumption. 

The  buyers  purchase  direct  from  the  cattle  breeders  and  even  from 
small  farmei’s  who  can  furnish  only  a  few  head,  but  they  buy  chiefly 
from  the  cattle  dealers,  “vaqueiros,”  as  they  are  called,  who  travel 
from  farm  to  farm  buying  one  beast  here,  five  there,  and  so  on. 
When  a  “vaqueiro”  has  collected  a  decent  number,  say  from  100 
head  upward,  he  goes  into  the  nearest  of  the  towns  where  there  is  a 
permanent  “e.\posi<;ao  de  rebanho,”  as  the  cattle  market  is  called, 
the  three  big  cattle  centers  being  the  towns  of  Tres  CoragSes  and 
Palmeiras  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Barretos  in  Sao  Paulo.  *  *  ♦ 

When  the  buyer  arrives  at  a  cattle  center  he  generally  finds  several 
“vaqueiros”  there  with  herds  ranging  from  100  head  and  upwards  to 
400  or  500.  He  will  also  find  that  there  are  competitive  buyers,  and 
it  is  a  keen  contest  as  to  what  “matadouro”  is  going  to  get  the 
different  herds. 

The  way  the  deal  proceeds  is  generally  as  follows:  The  vendor 
invites  the  representatives  of  the  “matadouros”  to  give  him  an 
offer  for  the  whole  herd,  and  he  naturally  accepts  the  highest.  In 
order  to  allow  prospective  buyers  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  herd, 
the  seller  lets  the  cattle  pass,  one  by  one,  through  a  small  inclosure  in 
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;  ONE  SOURCE  OF  RIO’S  MEAT  SUPPLY 

Uplier:  A  slaughterhouse  in  Sio  Paulo.  Lower:  The  refrigerating  seetion  of  the  plant 

>  front  of  which  the  buyers  are  seated  with  their  notebooks  and  pencils, 

[  judging  the  weight  of  each  head  as  it  passes.  *  *  * 

^  The  first  thing  the  cattle  buyer  has  to  do  after  buying  a  herd  of 

•  cattle  is  to  arrange  with  the  railway  authorities  for  transportation. 

**  If  he  has  only  a  small  number  he  hires  a  few  cars,  each  car  taking 

from  16  beasts  on  the  narrow-gauge  railroad  up  to  30  beasts  on  the 
broad-gauge  railroad.  The  smallest  train  that  can  be  hired  consists 
of  10  cars.  *  ♦  * 

The  animals  are  not  killed  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  the 
“matadouro,”  as  the  Brazilian  law  prescribes  that  cattle  to  be 
^  killed  for  consumption  must  be  kept  at  least  48  hours  on  pasture 

before  killing. 

I  WTiile  the  animals  are  on  the  pasture  they  are  given  a  first  inspection 

'  by  the  veterinary  maintained  by  the  federal  government  at  all 

^  slaughterhouses,  and  any  beast  that  shows  any  symptoms  of  illness 

is  sorted  out  for  close  e.xamination. 
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All  in  all,  the  companies  receive  120,000  liters  of  fresh  milk  a 
day.  To  this  add  the  amount  of  20,000  liters,  this  being  approxi¬ 
mately  the  quantity  derived  from  the  200  privately-owned  small 
stables  situated  in  the  city,  and  one  reaches  the  total  of  140,000  liters, 
which  is  the  daily  milk  consumption  of  Rio. 

.\fter  the  “leiterias”  in  the  interior  have  sterilized  the  milk  through 
Pasteurizing,  it  is  frozen  into  firm  blocks  at  a  temperature  ranginj; 
from  0  to  10°  below  zero.  This  is  done  in  order  to  keep  the  milk  fresh 
during  its  long  journey  down  to  Rio.  The  freezing  process  takes 
place  after  the  milk  has  been  poured  into  the  big  milk  cans,  all  being 


SHIPPING  DEPART.MENT  OF  A  DAIRY 

Practiailly  the  entire  amount  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  milk  consumption— about  140,000  liters— is  han¬ 
dled  by  two  dairy  establishments 


then  sealed  by  the  remitter  in  order  that  no  impurity  should  infect 
the  milk  during  its  journey  on  the  railway. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  arrives  at  the  Rio  receiving  stations,  it  is  most 
rigorously  examined  and  tested,  both  by  the  companies’  own  veteri- 
naries  and  by  government  officials,  and  any  milk  that  proves  to  be 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark  is  at  once  rejected  and  the  sender  of  that 
particular  milk  is  notified. 

Immediately  after  arrival  the  milk  is  placed  in  a  room  with  a  fairly 
elevated  temperature  in  order  to  get  the  milk  blocks  melted  so  that 
the  liquid  milk  may  be  poured  into  smaller  vessels  and  dispatched  to 
the  different  distributers  in  town.  Before  5  o’clock  in  the  morning 
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the  “leiterias”  have  received  their  milk  for  that  day.  *  *  * 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  that  arrives  is  bought  by  the  “leiterias,” 
the  rest  being  sold  direct  by  the  companies  themselves  to  the 
consumers. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  companies,  at  the  request  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  established  50  “entrepostos”  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  in  order  to  deliver  milk  to  the  poor  population  of  Kio  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Every  day  about  10,000  liters  are  sold  at  these  “entre¬ 
postos”  at  cost  price. 

The  rest  of  the  milk  the  companies  sell  in  the  streets,  from  their  60 
refrigerated  tank  cars,  direct  to  the  customers;  these  cars  also  sell 
fresh  butter,  but  the  sale  of  this  last  article  is  very  small.  The  amount 
of  milk  sold  in  this  way  varies  between  30,000  and  35,000  liters  a 
day.  Tbe  capacity  of  a  tank  car  is  1,000  liters  of  milk. 

THE  FISH  SUPPLY  OF  RIO 

Every  morning  in  the  year  a  “Rioite”  hears  a  monotonous  voice 
crying  out  in  the  street,  “Peixe-Camar6es-Camar5es-PeL\e-Peix- 
ei-ro”  [“Fish-Shrimps-Shrimps-Fish-Fishmonger”],  and  if  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  peep  out  of  the  window  one  will  generally  see  a  middle- 
aged  fellow  with  a  small  round  cap,  stuck  at  a  coquettish  angle  on 
his  head.  On  his  shoulders  he  carries  a  long  pole  from  which  hang 
suspended  four  or  more  baskets,  evenly  balanced  from  each  end, 
looking  very  heavily  loaded. 

It  is  the  fish  vender  of  Rio,  busily  engaged  in  earning  his  living  by 
providing  fish-eating  Rio  wdth  this  food. 

If  one  cares  to  follow’  him  a  little  on  his  way,  one  will  see  him 
stop  outside  the  gate  of  a  house,  the  servant  or  perhaps  the  Jady  of 
the  house  herself  comes  out  and  inquires  w'hat  kind  of  fish  he  has, 
and  what  the  price  is.  After  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions 
is  received,  and  after  a  short  argument  about  the  price,  the  buyer 
gives  her  order.  The  fishmonger  then  produces  a  small  piece  of 
plank  and  a  big  murderous  looking  knife,  grabs  hold  of  a  fish  from 
somewhere  deep  in  his  baskets,  and  after  this  has  been  duly  inspected 
and  accepted  by  the  buyer,  he  starts  to  trim  it.  The  tail  and  the 
fins  are  cut  off,  the  scales  are  scraped  away,  the  guts  are  taken  out 
and  the  fish  is  nicely  sliced  up  in  even  slices  ready  for  cooking. 
Sometimes  the  whole  fish  is  too  big  for  that  particular  house  and  the 
fishmonger  then  obligingly  cuts  off  the  required  amount.  The  fish  is 
delivered  and  paid  for,  and  the  fishman  continues  on  his  way, 
chanting  his  “  Peixe-Camaroes-CamarOes-Peixe,”  ending  with  his 
long-drawn-out  “Peix-ei-ro,”  until,  a  few  houses  ahead,  he  is  stopped 
by  another  customer,  and  in  this  way  he  carries  on  until  he  has  sold 
out  his  supply,  usually  about  10  or  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

All  the  professional  fishermen  in  Brazil  belong  to  a  kind  of  trade 
union  which  is  called  “ Confederagao  Geral  dos  Pescadores  do  Brazil” 
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and  anybody  who  does  not  belong  to  this  union  is  not  allowed  to  do 
any  commercial  fishing. 

The  whole  union  is  divided  up  in  “ colonies”  ruled  by  a  directorate 
with  a  president  as  the  executive  head.  The  members  of  one 
“colonia”  work  together  on  cooperative  lines.  Boat,  gear,  and  other 
necessities  for  carrying  on  their  business  are  bought  out  of  a  common 
fund.  The  members  are  paid  a  salaiy  for  their  service,  while  extra 
profit  is  pooled,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  line  of  cooperation. 

The  fish  supply  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  provided  by  the  “pescador- 


colonias”  living  at  different  points  in  Guanabara  Bay,  and  on  the 
islands.  The  boats  fishing  outside  the  bay  have  to  be  heavy  sea- 


SPECIMENS  OF  BR.\ZIUAN  FISH 

The  daily  consumption  of  Ash  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  averages  about  37  tons  and  comprises  an  enormous 

variety  of  sea  food 

worthy  ships,  with  full  equipment;  the  ocean  outside  can  often  be 
very  rough,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  that  the  boat  is  away 
a  fortnight  or  even  three  weeks  on  such  an  expedition. 

The  fishing  is  performed  with  trawder  nets  and  lines.  The  fish 
caught  in  the  bay  arc  brought  to  the  fish  market  at  once;  the  fish 
caught  outside  arc  put  on  ice  while  still  alive,  the  result  being  that 
the  fish  when  it  reaches  Rio,  at  least  eight  days  after  it  has  been  killed, 
is  just  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  caught  a  couple  of  hours  earlier. 

An  enormous  variety  of  fish  is  furnished  to  fish-eating  Rio.  Those 
judged  to  be  most  palatable  are  the  cherny  nainorado,  linguado,  buji- 
pira,  olho  de  boi,  vermelhfio,  and  garoupa,  these  being  all  deep-sea 
fish,  mostly  caught  at  a  depth  of  from  150  to  250  meters.  The  cherny 
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can  reach  the  enormous  weight  of  350  kilos;  a  garoupa  can  attain  a 
weight  of  200  to  230  kilos. 

The  most  common  of  the  more  ordinary  fish  species  appearing  on 
the  table  in  Rio  is  the  tainha.  When  its  spawning  time  arrives  this 
fish  is  caught  in  abundance,  200,000  oftentimes  reaching  the  fish 
market  in  a  single  day. 

Oysters,  blue  shells,  and  a  few  other  creatures  of  the  same  kind 
are  plentiful.  But  a  shellfish  that  is  very  seldom  seen  is  the  lobster, 
and  when  one  should  happen  to  come  along  a  fancy  price  is  obtained 
for  it.  *  *  * 

The  total  weight  of  the  average  daily  consumption  of  fresh  fish  in 
Rio  is  about  30  tons;  to  this  one  can  add  about  4  tons  of  sardines  and 
3  tons  of  shrimps.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  the 
demand  for  fish  increases  markedly,  and  it  is  always  a  keen  fight 
to  get  enough  fish  in  stock  for  these  days  to  satisfy  the  consumption. 

The  wholesale  dealer  at  the  market  place  arranges  small  lots  of 
fish  on  great  marble  slabs  and  puts  them  up  for  auction  among  the 
fish  hawkers,  who,  as  soon  as  the  market  place  opens  at  6  o’clock 
a.  m.,  fill  the  w'holesale  fish  shops  in  no  time  in  order  to  get  the 
pick  of  the  day. 

HOW  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  GETS  FRESH  VEGETABLES 

The  greengrocers,  besides  handling  vegetables,  always  carry  a  side 
line  of  national  fruits  in  season,  such  as  oranges  and  limes,  alligator 
pears,  pineapples,  guavas,  mangos,  etc.,  not  to  mention  bananas,  of 
which  they  always  have  a  generous  supply,  both  ripe  and  green,  and 
of  the  most  different  kinds. 

Besides  this  the  greengrocer  also  doubles  as  a  vendor  of  poultry, 
especially  chickens,  here  and  there  a  couple  of  turkeys  and  a  duck 
or  two.  *  ♦  *  Naturally  along  with  the  poultry  trade  comes 

dealing  in  fresh  eggs.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Vegetables  are  also  sold  by  ambulant  street  vendors  who  carry 
their  “shops”  around  with  them  on  their  backs,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  fishmongers.  Their  advertising  call  of  “Quitandeiro-Quitan- 
deiro”  can  be  heard  all  over  town  at  any  time  of  day,  though  chiefly 
during  the  morning  and  forenoon. 

Vegetables  for  the  Rio  consumer  practically  all  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  big  greengrocers  established  at  the  “Mercado  Novo;” 
the  few  sold  outside  are  produced  in  the  suburbs  and  sold  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  wholesale  greengrocers  are  divided  into  two  different  camps, 
those  buying  practically  all  their  goods  in  the  State  of  Sfio  Paulo, 
and  those  getting  their  supplies  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
These  two  States  are  the  chief  furnishers  of  vegetables  for  the  Rio 
market,  the  latter  State  delivering  approximately  nine  times  the 
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A  TRUCK  OAKUEN 

A  sinall  vi-K<‘tatile  furiii  in  tlM;  siitiurlis  of  Kio  <l<‘  JaiM>iro.  Thr  Kc<lentl  District  uinl  the  States  of  Kio  <le 
JatH-iro  an<i  Siio  i'aulo  supply  iinieliinlly  all  the  fresli  veKetubles  fur  the  csipiUil 


beets,  big  tomatoes,  etc.;  the  common  vegetables  like  sweet  potatoes, 
abobora  (a  kind  of  pumpkin),  and  chuchu,  are  all  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  town.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  these  vegetables  are 
very  cheap  and  rather  heavy  in  weight.  *  ♦  * 

The  wholesale  houses  generally  arrange  for  their  daily  supply  by 
contracting  with  some  big  producers  in  different  districts  of  the 
vegetable-producing  States,  or  through  agents  stationed  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  centers,  who  buy  the  required  (juantity  at  the  current  price 
and  sec  that  it  reaches  its  destination  in  good  time. 

The  value  of  the  vegf'tables  daily  arriving  through  the  Rio  Market 
is  estimated  to  average  about  100  contos  [a  conto,  or  1,000  milreis, 
equals  about  $120].  Of  this  the  StaU*  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  pro- 


amount  of  food  that  come  from  Sao  Paulo.  Even  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  provides  a  noticeable  amount  of  vegetables;  these  are  grown  on 
Ilha  do  Governador,  situated  in  the  bay,  40  minutes’  ferry  trip  out, 
and  from  the  Santa  C’ruz  district  on  the  border  of  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

The  vegetables  which  Sao  Paulo  sends  to  the  Rio  market  are  chiefly 
of  the  higher-priced  varieties,  such  as  celery,  cauliflower,  lettuce. 
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vides  about  80  per  cent,  the  rest  being  more  or  less  evenly  divided 
between  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Districto  Federal.  The  chief 
vegetable-growing  centers  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  Petrop- 
olis,  Theresopolis,  Nova  Iguassu,  and  towns  along  the  Linlia  Au.xiliar. 

The  retail  greengrocers,  both  those  who  have  shops  and  those  who 
carry  their  whole  outfit  on  their  shoulders,  do  their  buying  in  the 
market  late  in  the  afternoon  and  early  in  the  morning.  The  stuff 
as  it  is  bought  is  collected  in  big  baskets;  if  thest'  are  destined  for 
the  central  parts  of  town,  they  art*  hauled  away  on  a  kind  of  wheel¬ 
barrow  by  the  buyer  himself,  or  If  they  have  to  go  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  they  are  dispatched  on  the  tramcars. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  FOR  RIO 

The  poultry  market  of  Rio  is  very  well  supplied.  The  chief  item 
is  chickens,  and  then  follow  turkeys,  ducks,  and  guinea  fowl.  The 
poultry  is  chiefly  sold  by  the  “quitandeiros,”  or  greengrocers,  and 
by  special  poultry  vendors,  who  pass  through  the  streets  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  mules  loaded  with  big  baskets  filled  with  chickens  of 
all  ages,  breeds,  and  appearances.  ♦  *  * 


A  KKUIT  VENDOR  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
With  tho  rxcc|)tion  of  the  buimnit  and  mamSo,  fruit  is  not  plentiful  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 


The  egg  trade,  like  the  poultry  trade,  is  divided  fietween  the 
“(luitandeiros”  and  the  itinerant  stivet  vendors,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  amount  of  eggs  sold  by  the  street  hawkeis  is  much 
smaller  than  that  sold  by  the  “tinitandeiros.”  A  few  ordinary 
gnicei’s  also  sell  a  few'  dozen  eggs. 

In  (!ontrast  to  tlie  vegetables,  which  all  pass  through  the  market, 
a  great  deal  of  poultry  and  eggs  enter  Rio  without  douig  so.  The 
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result  is  that  there  is  no  absolutely  accurate  figure  for  the  number  of 
chickens  and  eggs  Rio  consumes  in  a  day;  one  can,  however,  make  a 
fairly  close  estimate  from  which  one  will  see  that  approximately 
15,000  dozens  of  eggs,  3,000  chickens,  500  turkeys,  500  ducks,  and 
about  300  guinea  fowl  are  sacrificed  daily  to  the  Rio  “Moloch.” 

The  major  part  of  these  comes  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
both  the  Linha  Auxiliar  and  the  Leopoldina  Railroad  bring  carloads 
of  poultry  and  eggs  every  day.  Also  from  Minas  Geraes  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity  arrives,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  amount.  *  *  ♦ 

FRESH  FRUIT  FOR  THE  RIO  MARKET 

Most  foreigners,  particularly  those  coming  from  cooler  countries,  are 
disappointed  in  the  fruit  supply  when  they  arrive  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

One  arrives  with  the  knowledge  that  one  is  in  a  tropical  city, 
the  capital  of  the  enormous  country  of  Brazil,  and  one  is  filled  with 

THE  M.^M.iO 

One  of  the  principal  fruits  in 
the  Brazilian  capital,  and  one 
which  is  found  in  the  market 
throughout  the  year.  The 
illustration  at  the  left  shows 
the  pulp  of  a  mani&o,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  the  seeds 


glorious  expectations  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance,  with  prices 
that  one  imagines  will  be  so  low  that  they  will  be  practically  negli¬ 
gible.  But  what  a  delusion  this  is!  With  the  e.xception  of  bananas 
and  perhaps  mamao,  the  fruit  in  Rio  is  scarce  and  the  prices  are 
absurdly  high. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  all  the  national  fruit  that  enters  Rio 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  fruiterers  at  the  market 
place.  These  firms  keep  their  agents  posted  in  the  different  fruit 
districts  catering  to  the  supply  of  national  fruit  for  Rio;  a  few  of  them 
even  buy  for  export,  this  export  being  chiefly  to  Argentina  and 
Uruguay. 

The  value  of  the  national  fruit  that  enters  the  Rio  market  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  one  of  the  biggest  dealers  in  this  line  to  average  about  1,000 
contos  a  week.  Here,  as  with  vegetables,  the  chief  supplier  is  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  then  follow  Sao  Paulo,  the  Federal  District 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  then  Minas  Geraes,  whose  only  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  fruit  market  is  jaboticabas. 
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The  fruit  leading  in  quantity  is  the  banana,  followed  by  the  mamao. 
These  two  fruits  can  be  found  in  stock  at  the  fruit  vendors’  the  whole 
year  round.  After  these  come  oranges,  limes,  and  then,  according  to 
the  different  seasons,  alligator  pears,  tangerines,  guavas,  figs,  mangos, 
cajiis,  and  pineapples. 

The  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  all 
produce  pears,  apples,  plums,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  grapefruit, 
but  these  native  fruits  are  somewhat  lacking  in  flavor  compared  to 
the  same  fruit  grown  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  firms  which  import  in  order  to  fill  the  demand  for 
good  and  fine-flavored  fruit,  their  chief  centers  of  supply  for  apples, 
pears,  and  grapefruit  being  the  United  States.  Grapes,  figs,  melons, 
and  peaches  are  imported  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Ai^en- 
tina  sends  a  good  deal  of  the  imported  fruit  that  comes  on  the  Rio 
market. 

Brazil  ought  to  be  more  than  able  to  provide  all  the  fruit  it  can 
consume,  and  still  leave  a  generous  surplus  over  for  export  purposes. 
Until  very  lately,  how’ever,  fruit  growing  has  been  a  neglected  number 
on  the  agricultural  program.  Recently  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  take  more  care  of  this  branch  of  the  economic  life  of  this  great 
country. 
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One  o(  the  two  rolos.sal  funilainrntal  industries  of  Artientintii 
ex|K>rtation.  The  (train  elevators  an<l  <l(K-ks  of  Ituenos  Aim 
her  flour  niilis,  which  are  e(|Uii)|ied  willi  the  flnest  and  nMH 
I'plier;  Some  of  the  grain  warehouses  and  wharves  in  Hurnoi 
grinding  eylimlcrs.  Ia>wer  right:  fhemieal  la)M>ratury.  wli€H 
A  view  in  the  screening  section.  Itight  center:  MachioB 


r<*urt««y  of  **I*1uh  I'ltra,”  Hufrinn  Airm 


\ 


Krein  fErnwiiiK  with  its  cvDComitiints  of  inilliiiK.  storaK)',  iiml 
srr  second  to  none  in  the  worid,  and  the  siime  may  he  said  of 
up-l(Hlate  machinery  obtainable 

Aires.  Lower  left:  InU-rior  of  a  morierii  flour  mill.  showiiiK  the 
(iilTetent  irrades  of  flours  and  bread  are  aiuilyted.  1/Vft  tenter: 
stamping  flour  sacks 


*hut4iaraphs  Cdurtiwy  of  *'  Plus  ITItm.”  Buem 


All  photocraphi  rourtcpy'of.**  rius'l'Ura."  Bupnfw  Airra 


MEAT  PACKING 

ArKentine  mpat,  as  Argentine  wheat,  is  famous 
the  world  over;  the  very  name  “Argentina” 
connotes  vast  fields  of  waving  grain  and  pam- 
l>as  dotted  with  flocks  and  herds.  Through  the 
miracle  of  modern  industry,  .Argentine  meat  is 
to-<lay  found  on  the  most  remote  dinner  tables 
of  Europe  and  the  countries  of  America 
.Above:  Une  of  the  great  packing  plants.  Left: 
A  veterinarian  making  sure  that  the  meat  is 
uncontaminated.  Below:  .A  cold-storage  room 
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ARGENTINA’S  INCREASINGLY  NOTABLE  DEVEL 


Photoffrmpht  courtMy  of  *'  Plus^Ultrm,**  Bueoo*  Air^ 


I'pppr-  A  well-o(|ui|>|M‘(l 
metHl-working  shop 
Lowor:  A  pneumatir  riveter 
for  steel  girders 


I'hntocraphs  couriaty  of  “Pliu  Ultra.**  Burnna  A 


OPMKNT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MANUFACTUKES 


THE  CONQUEST  OF 
STEEL 

Iron  and  steel  inanufaeture 
has  made  astonishing  ad- 
vaneesin  Argentina.where 
alltyiiesof  products,  from 
the  fine  wire  used  by  flor¬ 
ists  in  a  bride’s  bouquet 
to  a  steel  giriler  for  a  sky¬ 
scraper,  from  a  liny  screw 
to  the  most  complicjited 
product  of  the  foundry, 
are  now  produced 


I'lijier:  Decorative  concep- 
tionofelassmaking.  Ten¬ 
ter;  The  miracle  of  color 
in  a  glass  bubble.  Lower 
left:  The  traditional  glass- 
blower.  Lower  center: 
Workman  polishing  a  cut- 
glass  fruit  dish.  Lower 
right:  Preparing to“blow” 
a  bottle 


THE  M.\NrF.\rTTKE 
OF  GL-iSS 

It  is  surprising  even  to  the 
most  sophisticated  of  .Ur¬ 
gent  inos  to  And  how  often 
beautiful  and  artistic  gla.s.s 
vases  and  other  objects 
are  stamjied:  “Made  in 
.\rgentina.”  The  prog¬ 
ress  achieved  in  glassmak¬ 
ing  in  this  country  has 
h(«n  simply  amazing,  as 
attested  by  the  many 
beautiful  s|)ecimens  al¬ 
ready  treasured  in  the 
mu-seums,  on  display  in 
the  flner  sho|>s  and  in  use 
throughout  the  country 
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All  pliotucrftpbii  courtMy  of  '*  Pluii  I’ltrs.**  Ru«>nafl  Aima 


;'j:)/f:i#rvrVt<  ^Vfcifi  aitv  rs,'n- 


'l)|H*r;  An  Argentine  model  of  on  nrtislie 
naleony  grill  or  "reja.”  Kight:  Kxamples  of 
transom  and  side  panel  grillwork  in  diairway . 
l-ower:  SuihtIi  example  of  entraiux'  gates  of 
iron  grill  work  of  national  eonstriietion 


All  photticniphs  courtcay  of  ‘‘rliia  I'ltra,"  Buenna  Atraa 


KOX  UUIM.  WORK 


rjO'iitina  may  well  l>e  iiroiid  of  her  national  prcMliuiion  in  the  Held  of  iron  grill  work  or  “rejerfa,"  a  ty|)e 
of  work  in  the  legitimate  llispanie  American  inheritance,  dating  back,  as  it  does,  to  the  time  when  Strain 
prialuixsl  the  j)ricx'less  examples  still  treasuixal  in  the  eathmlrals  and  eha|)ter  houses  throughout  the 
I’rninsiila,  which  are  at  onee  the  inspiration  and  des|Mkir  of  the  miMtern  artistic  iron  worker 
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All  pboiocrftphs  court««y  of  **  Ultr»."  Bumon  Airen 
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TRY  IN  AROENTINA 

Ibe  Jesuits  in  Ift46  to  the  present  year  o(  itrare  is  a  lar  ery, 
by  this  in<lustry,  as  representerl  by  the  3fl  enormous  and 
produet  ion  of  th(>so  establishments  has  been  sufficient  to 
amountinK  to  .1,200,000  tons  in  that  (leriod 
trals"  in  the  I’rovinw  of  Tucumftn.  Left:  derrick  for 

from  the  window  of  the  "central.”  Right:  t'og  railway 
loaf  sugar 


All  photocranhs  courtesy  of  "Pine  lltra."  Ruenoe  Aires 


All  phoUicrsphii  rc>urt4«y  of  “PItifi  I'ltra.'*  Buonon  Air(*ti 

TIIK  TKXTII-K  INDI  STUV 

F<»rmerly  all  the  wih)1  from  Awnlina's  gmit  llwks  ol  .shtri*  was  loa<li-(l,  lailc  u|H>n  half,  into  ocs-an  liners 
for  transport  to  the  distant  mills  of  KiiKland,  (lermany  or  the  t'nile<l  States  which,  in  turn,  sent  back 
the  woven  cloth  to  the  Artteiitine  (sinsiimer.  This  long  journey  is  no  longer  neis-ssary,  for  with  the 
emergence  of  Argentina  from  the  pundy  agricultural  stage  came  the  weaving  of  fine  wwilen  goods  in 
Huenos  Aires  and  other  cities  hy  means  of  the  most  modern  machinery.  Women  ofieratives  here,  as 
in  other  countries,  have  a  large  shan-  in  the  textile  industry 


All  ph-)t<»icr»phi«  ciHirtcuy  of  **l*lut«  Tltni.*’  HucntMi  Ain‘ii 

SlIOKMAKINf} 

Tho  rise  of  manufurturiiiK  in  ArRi'iitina  was  uroatly  fiu'ilitattsl  by  the  pnorniniis  su|>|ili(‘s  of  ((ertinent 
raw  materials  at  hand  from  the  iMuintmis  stori'hous*'  of  Armmtine  aKrieulture.  One  of  the  industries 
foimdtHl  on  this  sourtv  of  national  wealth  is  sh(M>makiiig.  Its  rapid  rise  is  imlieatt'd  by  the  fact  that, 
while  In  IHIO  but  one  shot*  faetory  exhibit»>d  in  the  international  exposition  held  in  Huenos  Aires,  in 
1924  twenty  plants  displaye<l  their  excellent  prialitets  in  the  Kxi>osition  of  Argentine  Industry.  The 
most  modern  of  machinery  is  us«>d  in  the  priMiuction  of  fine  Argiuitine  footwear 
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ARGKNTINA’S  INCREASINGLY  NOTABLE  DEVEI. 


All  pl>ot<*cr»plia  04>urt««y  of  **Plus  Ultra.**  Bui'Doo  Airen 


FI  KNITIKK  MAKING 

Kurnitun-  makinit  in  ArKenlina,  pxtrnsive  and  nimlt-rn  as  is  tbr  intiustry,  continues  the  S|ianish  tradition 
of  ftne  handicraft  in  woo<i,  as  may  Ite  starn  in  th<>  u|i|>er  illustration,  where  artisans  are  )>re|taring 
ornamental  moldinits,  and  in  the  lower,  which  rlepicts  the  inodelinK  of  a  column  to  Ire  used  in  a  piece 
of  handsome  catiinet  work.  .\t  left:  Machines  for  samlpaiieruiK  and  |M>lishinK.  At  right:  A  hand 
saw  and  an  u|iholstering  section 
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All  photocrapbs  courtesy  of  **riuf  Ultra.'*  ruoiMi#  Airw 

PKTROLEUM  WEALTH 

It  wnsnot  until  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  thejK'troleuin  wealth  of  Argentina,  nowlieing 
exnloitecl  on  a  large  scale,  was  discovered.  With  the  discovery  of  the  deposits  in  Comodoro  Kivadavia 
this  industry  iMt-aine  one  of  the  most  iiniiortant  sourtvs  of  national  wealth,  large  investments  of  both 
foreign  and  national  capital  having  already  lieen  made 
t’pper:  I’anorama  of  the  producing  zone  in  (  omodoro  Kivadavia  with  its  plants  and  installations.  Ixiwer 
left:  Killing  a  tank  by  two  streams  of  iH'troleum.  laiwer  right:  A  petroleum  steamer  loading 


AKGKNTINA’S  INCREASINGLY  NOTABLE  DEVI 


Evrn  com|»irativi'ly  fpw  Arerntinos  rralizc  thu  iiulional  jni|N>rtiinc(' of  ArKi'iiliiiii’s  wiiip-iiiakinK  industry, S  Pn 
gallons.  And  this  indii-stry  ha<l  its  roal  hcginning,  tliat  is  in  any  sr'it'iitiflc  scnsp,  only  as  far  Itack  as  thtiSli,'  a 

'a  L'i)|>cr;  I’anorania  of  the  National  Vineyard  Sthool  in  Mi-udoza,  the  foreinost  exiwrimeutal  school  init» . 

right:  A  gallery  of  fermenting  wine  “must"  ■ 


)PMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MANUFACTURES 


Pkolocr»phii  courtoiy  of  *'  Plua  CUr»/'  Ducnoa  Airca 

KING  INDUSTRY 

Province  of  Mondoia  alone  includes  100,000  hectares  of  vineyards  and  an  annual  production  of  IR.'i.OOO.OOO 
111'  nineteenth  century 

i"  iniuc  industry.  Lower  left:  .\u  aisle  between  rows  of  wine  tuns  in  a  uotecl  wine  vault  of  Mendoza.  Lower 


AKGEXTINA’S  INCKEASINGLA'  NOTABLE  DEVEI^ 


HKKK  AM)  SOFT  DKINKS 

AIIIkiiikIi  Ihw  has  In-t-onic  a  favorite  hcverap*  of 
the  Arcenlino,  anil  many  large  breweries  have 
iK-eii  built  to  supply  the  <lcman(l,  fruit  juices, 
ma<le  from  the  plentiful  supply  of  indigenous 
fruits,  and  other  soft  drinks  arc  also  extremely 
(Kipular 

l'pi)er:  A  view  of  a  large  modern  brewery  in 
•Argentina 


The  three  small  cuts  illustrate  o|)erations  in  the 
bottling  of  a  non-alcoholic  beverage:  the  laittling 
[>rocess;  a  bottle-lat>eling  machine  packing  the 
finished  i)roduct  in  r-ratcs  for  delivery  to  the 
retailer 


All  photocrftpbt  court#«v  nf  **  Plui  Ultr*.**  Buenot 
Airoa 


('KJAKKTTK  MANT 
KACTl'KINa 


Many  millions  of  ciKarettes 
anil  ciKnrs,  in  which  on* 
succi'ssfiilly  bicndwl  both 
home-grown  and  other 
American  tobacco  with 
the  best  ('iiban  tyjies, 
are  manufactured  annu¬ 
ally  in  Argentina,  an 
industry  in  which  many 
Women  find  employment 


’p|)er:  A  section  in  a  ciga¬ 
rette  factory.  I.ieft:  Sec¬ 
tion  in  which  stamping  is 
done.  Kight:  Section 
showing  tobacco  cutting 
machinery.  laiwer:  Sec¬ 
tion  where  boxes  and 
packages  are  covered 


All  photneraphn  rourtcay  of  '*  Pliia  Ultra, 
Bui-ucm  Aina 


OPMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MANUFACTURES 


AKGKXTINA’S  1NCRP:AS1NGLY  NOTABLE  DEVEL- 


All  photocrmphn  roiirti 


SIIIPBCILOIXO  IN  ARGENTINA 

Sonic  idea  of  the  imiiortanee  of  the  shipbuilding  plant  and  fleet 
of  vessels  of  the  Aricentine  Navigation  ('ompany  Nii-olas 
Mihanovieh,  of  Buenos  Aires,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  l»2fi  figures:  Total  number  of  employees  in  the 
construetion  plant.  1,000;  amount  expended  in  plant  during 
year  in  wages,  salaries  and  material,  $5,110,770;  distance 
r-overed  by  the  fleet  of  steamers.  3,371,420  kilometers;  number 
of  passengers  transported,  341,011;  cargo  transported,  1,25.5,805 
tons  in  addition  to  6,016,621  tons  in  tugboat  service;  total 
numlier  comprised  in  crews  and  officers  of  fleet,  3.206 
I'lHier:  \  section  of  the  shipyard  of  the  Argentine  Navigation 
t'omimny  Nicolas  Mihanovieh.  Left:  Attaching  one  of  the 
twin  screws  in  a  Buenos  Aires  dry  dock.  Below;  A  boat 
under  construction 


iit. 
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OPMENT  IX  THE  FIELD  OK  MAXUFA(TrRF:s 


Center:  Stamping  cakes 
o(  soap  with  trade¬ 
mark 

Ixiwer  right:  Cutting 
large  molds  into  bars 


All  photoiraphs  rourt«*ay  of  l*lu«  t'llra,**  Buonoii  Airm 

S()Ai*-M\KINtl  INDUSTRY 

S<iap  making  is  at  the  prestMil  time  one  of  the  most  nourishing  of  national  industries  in  Argentina,  a  large 
number  of  ii|>-to-date  factories  tx-ing  busily  engaged  in  competing  with  the  many  foreign  brands  in  sup¬ 
plying  home  demands. 


Upper:  Section  where 
the  soap  iMSte  is  dried 
and  moUled 

Lower  left:  Showing 
saimniflcation  vats  in 
a  modem  soap  factory 
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HYDROELECTRIC  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  IN  MEXICO  /. 


By  Peter  R.  Gadd 
Pacific  Coaxt  Engineering  Conutruclion  Expert 

WHILE  THE  United  States  stands  appalled  at  the  destruc¬ 
tive  might  wielded  by  floods  in  its  largest  waterway, 
Mexico  has  launched  forth  in  a  determined  effort  to 
check  the  ravages  of  its  own  “Mississippi,”  the  swiftly 
rushing  Rio  Lerma.  Harnessing  of  the  raging  torrent  will  constitute 
the  greatest  hydroelectric  and  irrigation  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
in  the  neighboring  Republic. 

Eighteen  million  pesos,  Mexican  gold,  will  be  expended  on  the 
project  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Companfa  Mexicana  Constructora 


■  Pan  Pacific  Progresr,  July,  1927.  I»s  Angeles,  Calif. 


C*ourt«ay  of  the  Cia.  de  Fuersm  de  Huroeote  de  Mesieo 


A  Villi  ' 

The  harnpasinK  <>f  this  river  at  Te|mxle|*f  is  the  Kreate,st  hyilrtieleelric  ami  irriKatinn  priijeel  in  Mexica 
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do  Ohras  Hklrooldctrioas,  S.  A.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  ('ia.  do  Fiiorza 
del  Suroosto  do  Mdxi(M),  S.  A.,  a  subsidiary  in  turn  of  tho  C’oinpaiiia 
Moxicana  do  Luz  y  Fuorza,  or  Moxioan  Lij^ht  &  Fowor  ('o.  (Ltd.)- 

In  addition  to  this  vast  outlay,  thoso  oonipanios,  hoadod  by  world- 
ronownod  finanoiors,  aro  planning  tho  oxpondituro  of  anothor 
10,0t)0,0()0  posos  in  tho  iinprovoniont  of  oxisting  hydroelootric  and 
stoain  plants  ownod  by  thoin,  thus  sounding  a  note  of  warning  to 
tho  intcrosts  which  aro  inclined  to  “sell  Mexico  short”  as  a  result  of 
recent  internal  disturbances. 

Tho  groat  dam  upon  the  Rio  Lerina  will  rise  at  Salto  del  Kemolino. 
This  site,  below  Tepuxtepec,  Michoacan,  is  located  some  15  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  Tepetongo  station  on  the  Mexico-Toluca-Acambaro 
Railroad,  and  practically  the  same  distance  from  the  town  of 
Con  topee. 

At  this  point  the  Lerma  is  a  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the  watei’s 
rush  at  an  altitude  of  2,340  meters  above  sea  level.  North,  east, 
and  southeast  lie  the  barren  reaches  of  the  Yerege  Valley,  from 
which,  like  tho  spokes  of  a  gigantic  wheel,  radiate  five  other  valleys. 

When  completed,  the  dam  will  impound  500,000,000  cubic  meters 
of  water,  spreading  over  an  area  roughly  estimated  to  contain  5,000 
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hectares.  The  huge  artificial  lake  thus  formed  will  cover  most  of  the 
si-X  valleys,  the  most  northerly  of  which  extends  into  (iuanajuato. 

A  power  house  containing  turbines  capable  of  developing  (iO.OOO 
horsepower  ultimately  will  be  installed  below  this  dam,  from  which 
water  will  be  brought  through  a  straight-line  tunnel  3  kilometers  in 
length.  After  passing  through  the  turbines  the  water  will  be  returned 
in  constant  volume  to  the  bed  of  the  Lerma  to  be  utilized  in  irrigating 
50,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Acambaro  district,  a  project  upon  which 
the  Federal  Clovernment  is  planning  to  spend  several  million  pesos. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  develo|)ed  in  this  manner  is  reserved 
by  the  National  Irrigation  ('ommission. 


CourtM)'  of  the  C'ia.  dr  Furrsa  drl  Sumratr  dr  Mrxiro 

SALTO  OKI-  KKMOI.LSO 


Thf  site  of  the  (freat  Tepuxleiiee  dam.  behind  which  will  Ih'  storeii  fiOD.dlKMNlfl  cubic  meters  of  water.  .\t 
the  left  of  the  photoKraph  can  ta-  seen  one  of  the  tunnels  which  have  lasoi  excavated  for  the  pur|H>se  of 
studying  the  subsoil 


Preliminary  operations  arc  being  rushed  at  the  present  time.  The 
National  Railways  have  completed  a  Pi-kilometer  spur  from  the 
.Vgua  Buena  station,  on  the  Mexico-Toluca-.Vcafiibaro  line  to  Tepux- 
tepec,  while  the  power  company  has  laid  dfiwn  a  private  railway, 
3  kilometers  in  length,  connecting  the  dam  and  power  sites.  .V  high- 
tension  line  of  25  kilometers  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$000,000  from  El  Oro,  the  former  terminus  of  the  power  company’s 
system,  to  Tepuxtepec,  both  to  supply  power  for  the  work  and  to 
transmit  later  the  power  d(‘velo|)<*d  to  Mexico  (’ity. 

Two  engineers  of  wide  fame  have  been  called  into  consultation  on 
tbe  preliminary  plans  for  the  dam.  The  first  is  Ijoiiis  (’.  Hill,  of 
Quinton,  Code  &  Hill,  of  Ijos  Angeles,  Calif.,  renowned  for  his  work 
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on  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  in  Arizona,  and  the  Elephant  Butte  project,  in 
New  Mexico.  The  second  is  A.  Omodeo,  of  Milan,  Italy,  as  widely 
known  in  Europe  as  is  his  collaborator  in  the  United  States. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  development  of  the  Mexico 
Light  &  Power  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries.  In  1903  the  parent  concern 
began  the  monumental  task  of  developing  the  Necaxa  hydroelectric 
project  and  distributing  system,  whose  total  cost  involved  an  expense 
of  nearly  SI 70,000,000. 

Since  that  time,  in  the  Necaxa  district,  the  concern  has  constructed 
one  of  the  world’s  most  extensive  systems  of  canals  and  tunnels, 
over  60  kilometers  long,  to  divert  the  water  of  the  Necaxa  River  and 
25  other  smaller  streams  between  Necaxa  and  Zacatlan  into  huge 
reservoirs  at  Necaxa,  Tenango,  Nexapa,  Los  Reyes,  and  Laguna. 
These  great  dams  have  a  combined  storage  capacity  of  171,000,000 
cubic  meters  of  water. 

To  utilize  the  potential  power  of  these  units,  generating  plants 
were  built  at  Necaxa,  Texepic,  Tezcapa,  and  two  at  Laguna.  Other 
smaller  plants  were  built  or  purchased  at  Madin,  Fernandez  Leal, 
Villada,  Tililan,  Canada,  and  Elba.  In  addition,  the  Alameda  plant 
near  the  Morelos  State  line  was  brought  into  the  system  through 
purchase  from  its  former  French  owners,  while  emergency  steam 
plants  were  equipped  in  Mexico  City,  San  Lazaro,  Nonoalco,  In- 
dianilla,  and  Veronica.  A  program  of  improvements  now  either 
under  way  or  contemplated  in  the  immediate  future  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  another  10,000,000  pesos. 

Simultaneously,  the  Mexico  Tramways  Co.,  one  of  the  group,  has 
just  announced  a  series  of  changes  which  will  result,  it  is  claimed,  in 
the  saving  of  millions  of  pesos  annually  to  the  residents  of  the 
Federal  District,  in  which  it  operates. 

The  latter  company  has  enlarged  its  urban  zone  to  include  the 
homes  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  living  in  this  area.  Under  an 
arrangement  worked  out  by  the  company  unlimited  rides  may  be 
had  within  this  zone  at  a  weekly  cost  of  $2.50,  and  it  has  reduced, 
through  the  sale  of  tickets,  city  fare  to  a  flat  8  centavos,  which  is 
unequaled  in  point  of  cheapness  in  any  metropolis  in  the  world  the 
size  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  ARGENTINA 

SEVENTEEN  years. ago  when  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  founded,  the  Argentine  Republic  took  a  great  step 
forward  in  true  civilization.  For  civilization  does  not  mean 
development  in  the  physical  sense  only,  but  also  the  training 
which  equips  for  useful  labor— that  is,  for  social  contribution — those 
of  our  fellow  beings  who  have  been  less  favored  by  nature. 

The  work  of  an  institution  in  which  the  dwellers  live  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere,  not  realizing  that  they  too  are  part  of  society,  is  budded 
upon  the  sand.  By  educating  the  blind  to  be  useful,  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  citizens,  the  Ai^entine  Institute  for  the  Blind  builds 
upon  the  rock  of  national  progress  and  social  solidarity. 

Until  the  middle  of  last  century  the  blind  poor  of  Argentina  had 
to  beg  on-the  streets  for  their  living,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  received 
no  education  of  any  nature.  In  fact  the  only  special  care  their 
misfortune  elicited  was  the  dressing  and  soothing  lotions  provided 
by  the  kindly  nuns  of  the  Santa  Clara  convent. 

The  first  Argentine  institution  to  prepare  the  blind  for  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  life  came  into  e.xistence  in  1871  as  a  result  of  an  epidemic  of 
a  certain  purulent  disease,  contracted  mainly  by  orphans,  which 
caused  many  to  lose  their  eyesight.  Those  attacked  by  this  disease 
were  at  first  cared  for  in  the  hospital  for  women;  later  the  Charity 
Association*  secured  teachers  for  them,  thus  starting  the  first  Argen¬ 
tine  school  for  the  blind,  which  from  the  beginning  enjoyed  official 
standing. 

Somewhat  later,  Francisco  (latti,  a  blind  teacher,  founded  two 
schools.  The  second,  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  San  Roman,  whose 
unstdfish  devotion  will  never  be  forgotten,  developed  into  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute,  now  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  educator, 
Mr.  J.  Ulises  Codino,  who  in  1902  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Argentine 
Goveniment  to  study  the  most  advanced  methods  of  teaching  of 
the  blind.  Much  of  the  progress  of  the  institute  is  due  to  these 
studies  of  Mr.  Codino,  detailed  reports  of  which  were  later  compiled 
into  an  instructive  volume. 

The  institute  is  organized  according  to  the  following  plan:  First, 
a  class  similar  to  a  kindergarten;  second,  the  elementary  grades; 

■  Translated  from  Riel  y  Foniento,  October,  1926.  Buenos  Aires. 

'  This  si>lendid  organization  of  women,  now  mure  than  100  years  old,  has  charge  of  all  hospitals  for  women 
and  children.  It  has  an  annual  budget  running  into  millions  of  dollars. 
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third,  a  music  school  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best  acad¬ 
emies  of  music;  and  last,  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  crafts  suitable 
for  the  blind.  This  course  equips  the  students  with  considerable 
general  education  and  either  a  trade  or  the  knowledge  of  some 
practical  art.  They  are  thus  better  fitted  for  life  than  the  average 
bachelor  of  arts,  so  far  as  immediate  usefulness  is  concerned. 

The  institute  pupil  learns  to  read  and  write  by  means  of  the  Braille 
alphabet,  invented  by  the  blind  man  whose  name  it  bears  and  success¬ 
fully  used  for  some  time  in  all  the  schools  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  specializing  in  this  kind  of  work.  Each  letter  or  number,  as 
is  well  known,  is  represented  by  a  combination  of  six  little  dots  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  means  of  touch. 

The  textbooks  of  the  institute  are  set  up  by  the  students  of  print¬ 
ing.  As  the  printing  shop  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  machines, 
matrices  are  kept  of  the  works  to  be  reprinted.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  shop  supplies  the  institute  annually  with  over  1,000  pam¬ 
phlets  and  textbooks,  as  well  as  other  printed  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  classrooms  and  shops,  the  institute  includes 
several  museums,  a  gymnasium,  a  music  hall  and  gardens.  Prizes 
have  been  awarded  for  the  best  plan  for  an  adequate  new  building 
to  house  the  institute,  construction  on  which  will  soon  begin. 

The  blind  girls  show  marked  imaginative  qualities  which  find 
their  expression  in  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  many  charming  examples 
of  their  work  might  be  cited. 

The  training  given  to  the  blind  who  evidence  musical  ability  is 
very  thorough,  including  solfeggio,  harmony,  piano,  organ,  violin, 
and  violoncello.  Some  of  the  music  teachers  are  virtusos  as  in  the 
case  of  De  Rogatis,  Piaggio,  Rodriguez,  and  Stlattesi.  The  music  is 
also  written  according  to  the  Braille  system. 

The  institute  entertainments  often  consist  entirely  of  musical  num¬ 
bers  and  the  reading  of  the  students’  literary  productions,  both  verse 
and  prose,  which  well  merit  the  applause  of  their  fellow  pupils,  the 
governing  board  and  an  admiring  public. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  occupations  for  the  blind  has  been  found 
to  be  that  of  piano  tuner  and  repairer.  This  trade  is  taught  in  the 
institute  by  a  blind  teacher  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  have  pianos  of 
all  makes  in  the  institution,  the  teacher  takes  his  pupils  in  turn  with 
him  to  help  in  the  work  he  does  outside  the  school. 

Many  other  manual  trades  in  which  touch  plays  an  important  part 
are  completely  mastered  by  the  blind.  In  one  workshop  men  learn 
to  make  wicker  articles,  brushes,  brooms  and  dusters,  and  to  cane 
chairs.  In  the  girls’  workshop  weaving  and  other  feminine  occupa¬ 
tions  are  taught. 

Following  the  example  of  Japan,  where  the  profession  of  masseur 
or  masseuse  is  reserved  for  the  blind,  a  great  number  of  these  pro¬ 
fessionals,  who  are  very  much  in  demand  and  well  paid,  are  to  be 
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found  in  all  European  countries.  The  Argentine  Institute  recently 
added  this  course  to  its  curriculum,  the  classes  already  being  attended 
by  12  young  women  and  10  young  men.  A  blind  woman  is  likewise 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  while  many  of  the  pupils  of  both  sexes 
render  valuable  service  as  assistants  in  the  classrooms  and  in  the 
workshops. 

What  an  honor  it  will  be  for  Argentina  when  this  official  institution 
is  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  blind  in  the  country.  According  to  the 
last  census,  these  numbered  5,351  nationals  and  1,505  foreigners. 
But  the  board  on  which  the  institute  is  dependent  has  that  noble 
objective  in  view.  Not  only  the  humane  motives  prompting  this 
aspiration  but  also  the  national  act  creating  the  board  warrant  this 
high  emprise,  and  the  names  of  those  men  and  women  of  high 
standing  who  compose  that  board  are  a  guaranty  of  complete  and 
final  success. 

GUIDE  TO  COLONIAL 
MONUMENTS  IN  SANTO 
DOMINGO  /.  •/  V 

“  To  commemorate  not  only  the  National  Santiago  Exposition  hut 
also  Santo  Domingo  Province  Day  in  that  exposition,  General  don 
Iloracio  Vdsquez,  the  Secretary  oj  Promotion  and  Communications  has 
authorized,  with  the  approval  oJ  His  Excellency  the  President  oj  the 
Republic,  the  publication  oj  this  booklet.” 

Such  is  the  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  a  brief  preface,  of  the  small 
volume.  The  City  oj  Santo  Domingo  and  its  Colonial  Monuments,  by 
Licenciado  Federico  Llaverfas,  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  History  of  Cuba.  Its  actual  raison  d’etre,  however,  lies  in  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  surround  the  venerable  landmarks  of 
the  larger  cities  with  something  akin  to  the  true  reverence  due  their 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  continent.  And  with  this  purpose  in 
mind  what  better  pen,  indeed,  than  the  pen  of  don  Federico  Llaverias 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  task?  The  present  volume  is  as  full 
of  possibilities  for  the  student  and  casual  reader  as  for  the  tourist 
bound  for  the  old  and  interesting  city  itself. 

Unencumbered  by  too  meticulous  detail,  the  guidebook  is  simple 
in  construction,  concise,  and  never  tiresome;  its  introduction  is  a 


'  Compiled  and  translated  from  La  Ciudad  de  Santo  Domingo  g  out  Monumfnto*  Co/onialrt  by  Marion 
Keefer  of  the  Bi’llitin  staff. 
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carefully  sketched  historical  study  of  Santo  Domingo  which  forms  a 
significant  background  against  which  the  often  unrelated  monuments 
described  are  seen  in  the  their  vital  relation  to  the  Dominican 
people. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Santo  Domingo  is  the  oldest  city  in  the 
new  world,  and  that  from  her  walls  went  forth  all  the  first  conquerors 
of  the  wilderness.  Otherwise  the  monuments  and  ruins  of  that  city 
will  draw  scarcely  more  than  a  passing  glance  or  thought  amid  the 
hurried  bustle  of  modem  life.  Hence  in  his  introduction  the  author 
reminds  us  that  Santo  Domingo  was  founded  August  4,  1496,  by  the 
Adelantado  D.  Bartolom6  Colon,  brother  of  the  discoverer  of  America, 
the  Admiral  Don  Cristoval  Col6n;  that  it  was  named  by  him  Santo 
Domingo  in  memory  of  his  father  and  because  its  first  stone  was  laid 
on  a  Sunday,  strangely  enough,  Santo  Domingo  Day;  and  that  from 
Santo  Domingo  set  forth  the  expeditions  of  Hernan  Cortes  to  Mexico, 
Diego  de  Velazquez  to  Cuba,  Juan  Ponce  de  Le6n  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  the  mainland,  Juan  de  Esquivel  to  Jamaica, 
Francisco  Pizarro  to  Peru,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  to  Panama,  and 
Rodrigo  de  Bastida  for  the  conquest  of  Santa  Marta. 

The  vital  historical  significance  of  24  monuments,  15  of  which 
consist  of  churches,  convents,  convent  hospitals,  monasteries,  chapels, 
and  the  cathedral;  and  the  remainder,  the  courthouse,  an  old  sundial, 
the  Columbus  Ceiba  Tree,  the  Torre  del  Homenaje,  the  house  of  the 
Admiral,  and  several  castles,  is  carefully  portrayed,  excellent  pictures 
of  each  being  given  to  supplement  the  written  story  and  to  aid  the 
visitor  in  identifying  them. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  sundial  which  bears  the  date 
1753,  and  the  courthouse,  the  exact  date  of  whose  construction  is 
unknown,  the  buildings  belong  to  decades  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  majority  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  Admiral’s  house,  built  in  1510,  at  the 
order  of  Don  Diego  Col6n.  Although  its  roof  has  fallen  in,  the  grim 
walls  still  seem  to  keep  something  of  the  personality  of  its  original 
master.  Then  there  is  the  church  of  the  once  Dominican  convent, 
the  seat  of  the  first  royal  and  pontificial  university  established  in 
the  new  world  in  1536;  the  cathedral,  also  the  first  to  be  constructed 
in  the  new  world,  whose  strong  walls  resisting  the  many  earthquakes 
of  past  centuries  seem  jealously  to  guard  the  sacred  relics  committed 
to  their  keeping;  and,  last  of  all,  the  historic  bastion. 

Describing  in  intimate  fashion  the  reconstruction  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  this  bastion  of  San  Jenaro,  also  known  as  the  Twenty-seventh 
of  February,  to  commemorate  the  successful  defense  of  the  city  against 
the  English  forces  of  Penn  and  Venables  in  1565,  the  writer  concludes 
by  saying: 

“In  this  historic  place,  on  the  night  of  February  27,  1844,  the  first 
cry  of  independence  rang  out,  and  ever  since  the  purest  and  most 
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treasured  feeling  in  the  Dominican  heart  is  a  love  for  his  country,  no 
longer  bound  by  any  bonds  but  those  of  brotherhood  for  the  well¬ 
being  and  protection  of  all.  He  truly  feels  through  the  sublime  senti¬ 
ment  of  national  love  that  the  device  on  the  facade  of  the  bastion, 
‘Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,’  is  his.” 

FIRST  ANNUAL  PACIFIC 
FOREIGN  TRADE  AND 
TRAVEL  EXPOSITION 

(NOVEMBER  11  TO  20.  1927) 


Sponsored  bj'  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  California  which,  as 
a  pioneer  club  in  fostering  the  best  interests  of  international 
'  commerce,  comprises  over  700  members,  leaders  in  the  ship¬ 
ping,  transportation,  commercial,  and  financial  world,  and 
with  the  indoi-sement  and  support  of  State  and  civic  officials,  and  the 
other  leading  commercial  organizations  of  the  State,  the  Pacific 
Foreign  Trade  and  Travel  Exposition  will  be  opened  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium  of  San  Francisco  on  November  11,  1927.  There  the 
commodities  and  manufactures  entering  into  the  world  trade  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  other  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  contiguous  domestic  and 
international  markets  will  be  displayed,  and  the  importance  of  Pacific 
travel  to  and  from  Hawaii,  Canada,  the  Antipodes,  Asia,  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  South  American  countries  especially  emphasized. 

Floor  space  in  excess  of  100,000  square  feet  has  been  plotted  and  set 
aside  for  exhibition  purposes,  being  open  to  reservation  at  rates  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  square  foot  according  to  location.  With  all  the  space 
allotted  to  exhibits  and  booths  as  indicated,  the  main  floor  of  the 
auditorium  will  still  accommodate  25,000  visitors  without  congestion, 
with  10,000  additional  in  the  balconies. 

Not  only  will  there  be  representative  exhibits  by  the  exporters  and 
importers  of  the  United  States  but  also  displays  of  products  from 
Japan,  China,  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  Mexico,  the  picturesque  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
various  countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  Invitations  have 
been  issued  inviting  all  countries  to  participate,  and  the  number  of 
reservations  already  assured  for  displays  has  caused  the  directors  to 
announce  that  the  exposition  will  hereafter  be  held  annually.  It  is 
expected  that  at  least  200,000  visitors  will  view'  this  first  exposition 
and  that  before  many  years  it  will  be  of  immense  importance  to  San 
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Francisco’s  sea-borne  commerce  and  constitute  a  barometer  of  the 
trade  and  travel  economics  of  America. 

Steamship  companies  and  travel  agencies  are  to  feature  models  of 
modem  liners  making  San  Francisco  a  port  of  call,  transcontinental 
railmads  are  arranging  attractive  exhibits  of  their  de  luxe  modes  of 
travel,  and  there  will  he  photographic  displays  representing  the  color 
and  life  of  travel  abroad.  Indications  also  point  to  a  modem  up-to-  ! 
the-ndnute  exhibition  by  the  numerous  world  freight-handling  com¬ 
panies  on  land  and  sea. 

Among  the  unique  exhibits  will  he  those  devoted  to  radio  transmis-  j 
sion,  phototelegraphy,  ocean  navigation  contrivances,  commercial  j 
aviation,  and  cinema  production,  together  with  highly  interesting 
mechanical  and  engineering  devices,  bringing  the  results  of  successful 
inventions  before  the  visitors. 

Aside  from  e.xhibits  an  extensive  program  has  also  been  arranged. 
Educational  periods  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  will  offer  special  attrac¬ 
tions  to  students  at  only  a  small  admission  charge;  afternoon  sessions  j 
will  consist  of  music,  dramatics,  graphic  arts,  fashion  displays,  and 
feature  exhibits  designed  to  interest  women,  while  the  evening  enter¬ 
tainments  promise  to  be  varied,  instructive,  and  amusing.  Trans¬ 
portation  companies  are  to  present  special  programs  and  events  fea¬ 
turing  the  romance  of  world  travel  and  the  ease  and  pleasure  with  ; 
which  it  may  he  obtained.  Furthermore,  several  important  conven¬ 
tions  and  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  exposition,  and 
provision  is  contemplated  for  lectures  and  the  display  of  moving 
pictures.  s 

The  program  of  the  opening  day  of  the  exposition,  which  is  armi-  i 
stice  day,  will  be  dedicated  to  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  L 
lA'gion.  Likewise,  on  the  following  day,  to  be  known  as  American  I 
lA‘gion  Day,  and  throughout  the  whole  exposition  the  Legion  will  i 
participate  actively  in  all  events. 

The  exposition  will  be  governed  by  an  e.xecutive  body,  the  organi¬ 
zation  committee,  whose  membership  is  as  follows:  Harry  S.  Scott,  ■ 
president.  General  Steamship  Corporation,  chairman ;  John  C.  Rohlfs, 
manager,  marine  department.  Standard  Oil  Co.;  C.  E.  Hydes,  Fire-  : 
man’s  Fund  Insurance  Co.;  Leonard  B.  Gary,  district  manager,  ' 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  Walter  \ 
E.  Hettman,  attorney  at  law,  general  counsel;  Aubrey  Drury,  The 
Drury  Co.,  director  of  publicity;  and  William  D’Egilbert,  director  j 
general. 

Aiding  this  committee  is  a  foundation  board  and  an  “All-(’alifornia 
(Committee”  comprising  300  civic,  commercial,  and  financial  leaders.  I 
With  this  base  to  work  from,  25  active  committees  of  men  and  women  | 
have  been  organized  to  make  this  exposition  a  success. 

Reduced  fares  for  the  exposition  are  to  be  announced  by  railroad 
and  steamship  lines.  Those  desiring  to  participate  are  urged  to 
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write  at  once  to  the  Director  General,  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  and 
Travel  Exposition,  Merchants’  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Concerns  abroad  may  cable  or  radio  Fortaclub  for  reservations,  con¬ 
firming  these  by  letter.  Exhibitors  are  assured  that  the  undertaking 
will  be  in  every  way  representative  of  the  best  in  commercial  promo¬ 
tion  and  that  their  displays  will  be  viewed  by  great  numbers  of 
visitors. 
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Manufacture  of  sugar. — The  sugar  mills  in  Tucuman  Province 
report  the  following  movement  for  the  month  of  last  July: 

Cane  ground:  Property  of  the  mills,  162,385,910  kilograms  (kilogram  equals 
2.2046  pounds);  purchased,  144,731,890  kilograms;  total,  277,117,800  kilograms. 

Sugar  made:  Loaf  sugar,  505,400  kilograms;  crushed  sugar,  7,793,980  kilo¬ 
grams;  other  products,  4,139,030  kilograms;  total,  12,418,410  kilograms. 

Shipment:  Loaf  sugar,  120,400  kilograms;  crushed  sugar,  3,500,210  kilograms; 
other  products,  1,052,590  kilograms;  total,  4,673,200  kilograms. 

Stocks  on  hand  July  1,  1927:  Loaf  sugar,  385,000  kilograms;  crushed  sugar, 
4,273,770  kilograms;  other  products,  3,086,440  kilograms;  total,  7,745,210 
kilograms. 

Irrigation  canal. — A  canal  12.4  miles  in  length,  planned  to 
irrigate  17,300  acres  of  land  in  theTerritory  of  Neuqudn,  has  recently 
been  opened.  The  canal  begins  at  Senillosa  and  receives  from  the 
Limay  River  2  cubic  meters  of  water  per  second,  which  amount  may 
be  increased  to  6  cubic  meters.  The  secondary  canals  distributing 
the  water  form  a  junction  at  Plottier  with  the  system  of  irrigation 
ditches  already  existing  in  the  Limay  Valley  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Neuqu^n. 

Six  months’  exports. — The  value  of  Argentine  exports  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1927  is  officially  reported  as  562,139,891  gold  pesos, 
against  446,465,215  gold  pesos  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1926. 


BOLIVIA 

Highways  in  Yungas. — Early  in  June  the  Government  dictated 
a  decree  nominating  a  commission  which  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  studying  and  presenting  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  systematic  highway  development  in  the  two  Provinces  of 
Yungas.  A  committee  has  also  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  pn>ject 
for  a  loan  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  funds  for  the  const ructi»>n  t>f  motor 
roads  to  the  Yungas  valleys  of  La  Paz. 
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BRAZIL 

“King  Coffee.” — The  following  on  the  bicentenary  of  coffee  in 
Brazil  is  quoted  from  the  Brazilian  American  for  June  4,  1927 : 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Brazilian  historians,  the  first  coffee 
plant  was  brought  to  Brazil  by  a  Brazilian  soldier  in  the  service  of  King  John  V 
of  Portugal.  .  .  .  The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  coffee  is  accepted  as 
May  27,  1727.  In  September  of  this  year  the  second  centenary  coffee  celebra¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  SSo  Paulo,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  honor  of  King 
Coffee,  the  Black  Monarch,  to  whom  Brazil  owes  much  of  her  present  develop¬ 
ment.  (This  celebration  was  postponed  to  October. — Editor’s  note.] 

Four-fifths  of  the  world’s  coffee  crop  is  now  grown  in  Brazil.  The  coffee 
exported  last  year  was  valued  at  £70,000,000,  and  the  total  exports  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  £94,000,000.  The  city  of  SSo  Paulo  is  the  coffee  capital  of  the  world,  and 
more  coffee  is  handled  at  Santos  than  in  any  other  port  on  the  globe.  Much  of 
Brazil’s  wealth  is  derived  from  the  coffee  fazendas,  and  work  on  the  fazendas 
attracts  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  to  this  country. 

Historians  say  that  coffee  was  first  brought  to  South  America  by  a  French 
navigator  who  landed  in  French  Guiana.  He  brought  two  coffee  plants  from 
the  Old  World  and  guanled  them  carefully  on  the  long  voyage  across  the 
.Atlantic.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  popular  coffee  story,  a  Brazilian  soldier,  Capt.  Francisco  de 
Mello  Palheta,  brought  the  first  coffee  plant  into  Brazil  from  Cayenne,  French 
Guiana,  to  Belem.  The  plant  began  its  triumphant  march  to  the  south,  slowly 
at  first,  but  when  it  become  evident  that  the  Black  King  had  found  his  natural 
habitat  in  Brazil,  the  coffee  legions  advanced  rapidly,  took  Minas  Geraes  and 
S4o  Paulo,  and  continued  to  progress  until  to-day  Brazilian  coffee  is  known  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

An  extensive  study  of  means  of  production  and  cultivation  of  coffee  will  be 
made  at  the  coffee  congress  to  l>e  held  in  Sfio  Paulo  during  the  centenary  cele¬ 
bration.  Experts  from  the  coffee  marts  of  the  world  will  gather  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  trade.  There  will  l>e  a  grand  coffee  exposition.  The  “Avenida 
de  Caf6”  wilt  be  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  SSo  Paulo.  A  commemorative 
tablet  will  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  King  in  the  two  hundredth  year  of  his 
reign.  “Coffee  day”  will  be  instituted  in  Brazil.  In  addition  to  the  tablet, 
a  statue  depicting  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  monarch  will  be  unveiled. 
Busts  and  portraits  of  the  men  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  coffee  in  the  early 
days  in  Brazil  will  be  placed  on  display.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  biological 
institute  will  be  laid.  .  .  . 


The  following  figures  on  the  growth  of  Brazilian  coffee  produc¬ 
tion,  also  taken  from  the  Brazilian  American,  are  of  interest  in  this 
connection : 


Years  | 

1 

1 

Average  annual  production 

1  Brazil 

1  i 

All  other 
countries 

1871-1880 . 

Hw 

3,  785,  000 
5,  628,  000 
7,  327,  000 
13,  730,  000 
;  13,529,000 

1  13,227,000 

l<agt 

3,  925,  000 

4,  324,  00!) 
4,  425,  000 
3,817,000 
4,  518,  000 
6,  410,  000 

1881-1890 . 

1891-1900 . 

1901-1910 . 

1911-1920 . 1 . 

1921-1925 . 
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A  bumper  crop  of  coffee  is  expected  in  1927-28,  the  estimate  of  the 
Coffee  Institute  for  the  amount  exportable  through  Santos,  including 
the  production  of  the  States  of  Parana  and  Minas  Geraes,  being 
15,274,000  bags. 

Representatives  of  the  States  of  Sfio  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Espirito  Santo  signed  a  new  agreement  on  May  28  last 
with  regard  to  the  shipping  of  coffee  from  their  respective  States,  this 
agreement  being  subject  to  revision  in  September,  Each  month  as 
many  bags  of  coffee  as  were  exported  the  previous  month  will  be 
admitted  to  the  coffee  ports  of  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Victoria, 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  amount  to  be  shipped  to  these  ports  being 
allotted  to  the  coffee-producing  States  tributary  to  the  respective 
ports. 

CHILE 


Government  railroads. — The  following  table,  published  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Anales  del  InstitiUo  de  Ingenieros 
de  Chile  for  April,  1927,  gives  some  interesting  data  with  regard 
to  the  Government-owned  railroads: 


Year 


iei4. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Valdivia  port  works. — Two  Goveniment  engineers  have  been 
engaged  in  making  studies  preliminary  to  starting  work  on  an 
adecpiate  port  for  V'^aldivia.  The  sum  of  40,000  pesos  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  preliminary  surveys  and  £1,000,000  for  expenditure 
in  construction.  The  work  will  bo  awarded  by  public  bid. 
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Course  in  poultry  raising. — A  course  of  16  lectures  and  16 
practical  lessons  in  poultry  raising  was  started  last  June  in  Santiago 
by  the  Chilean  Poultrymen’s  Association.  This  course  awakened  so 
much  interest  in  the  public  that  nonmembers  of  the  association,  as 
well  as  members,  were  admitted  to  the  course. 

Floating  trade  exposition. — The  Baquedano,  the  training  ship 
for  cadets  of  the  Chilean  Navy,  is  carrying  on  its  present  cruise  a 
collection  of  samples  of  Chilean  products,  which  awakened  much 
interest  in  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  ports  first  visited.  Among 
the  products  attracting  special  attention  were  cordage,  dried  fruit, 
nuts,  beans,  lentils,  wines,  canned  shellfish,  sole  leather,  and  hides. 

COLOMBIA 

Colonization  of  the  Santa  Marta  highlands. — On  June  24  a 
contract  was  signed  by  the  Colombian  Government  and  a  national 
company,  with  home  office  in  Barranquilla,  for  the  colonization  of  the 
highlands  of  Santa  Marta,  Department  of  the  Magdalena.  The 
company  agrees  to  establish  and  develop  one  or  more  colonies  on 
the  50,000  hectares  which  have  been  granted  to  it,  and  has  engaged 
a  number  of  German  and  Danish  immigrants  to  settle  there. 

Ibero-American  Exposition  in  Seville. — The  Colombian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  authorized  an  e.xpenditure  of  100,000  pesos  for  the 
representation  of  Colombia  at  the  Ibero-American  E.\position  which 
will  be  held  in  Seville  next  year.  Of  this  sum,  60,000  pesos  will  be 
employed  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building,  10,000  pesos  for 
furnishing  and  equipment  of  same,  10,000  pesos  for  expenditures  of 
the  Colombian  commissioners  at  the  exposition,  and  the  remaining 
funds  for  purchasing  the  exhibits.  A  fine  showing  of  national 
industries  will  be  made.  One  interesting  feature  will  be  a  miniature 
of  the  emerald  mine  at  Muzo;  another  will  be  the  manufacturing  of 
hats,  from  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  to  the  finished  article.  The 
coffee  industry  will  be  allowed  a  space  lai^e  enough  to  have  10 
coffee  trees  in  bloom,  as  well  as  small  machines  for  shelling,  roasting, 
grinding,  and  brewing  coffee.  Wall  charts  with  statistics  will  show 
the  exact  production  of  coffee  m  Colombia.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building  there  will  be  a  large  relief  map,  4  meters  in  width  by  5  in 
length,  showing  the  railroads,  highways,  and  navigable  rivers  of  the 
Republic. 

Production  of  coffee  in  1926. — During  the  year  1926  there  were 
3.31,301,766  coffee  trees  in  bloom,  which  yielded  a  crop  estimated 
at  2,760,848  bags  of  60  kilos  each.  Of  this  amount,  2,4.54,251 
bags  were  exported,  valued  at  92,283,862  pesos.  Exports  of  coffee 
in  1926  exceeded  those  of  the  year  1925  by  505,886  bags. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Census  reports. — A  preliminary  report  of  the  census  recently 
completed  in  Costa  Rica  states  the  total  population  to  be  476,069, 
or  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  since  the  previous  census  of  1892. 
Compared  with  former  census  data,  it  is  as  follows; 


Year  of  census 

Population 

Increase 

Increase 
(per  cent) 

1844  . . . 

79,  982 
120,  500 

1864 . . . . 

40,  517 

50 

1883 . . . - . . 

182,  073 

61,  573 

52 

1892 _ _ _ _ _ 

243, 205 

61,  132 

58 

1927. . - . . . . 

476,  069 

232,  864 

45 

Immigration. — According  to  reports,  an  immigration  project  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Kammienny,  delegate  of  the  Polish  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Immigration,  is  at  present  under  study  by  the 
Costa  Rican  Government.  The  plan  provides  for  the  immigration 
of  not  less  than  250  Polish-German  families,  totaling  about  1,060 
individuals,  to  form  a  colony  between  the  Zapote  River  (Liberia)  and 
Culebra  Bay,  where  they  would  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Two  Italian  immigration  specialists  are  also  in  Costa  Rica  studying 
the  possibility  of  establishing  an  agricultural  colony  of  100  Italian 
families  who  are  especially  interested  in  coffee  production  and  silk¬ 
worm  culture. 

‘  CURA 

Sugar  production. — President  Machado  said  in  a  statement 
made  on  June  17  regarding  the  sugar  industry  that  the  grinding  of 
the  crop  for  the  season  of  1926  and  1927,  which  was  practically  com¬ 
pleted,  showed  a  production  of  4,500,000  tons,  thus  demonstrating 
in  a  conclusive  manner  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  present 
Government  regarding  this  important  industry  have  been  faithfully 
carried  out.  The  next  grinding  season  wdll  not  commence  until 
January,  1928,  and  the  order  prohibiting  the  clearing  of  ground  for 
planting  sugar  cane  has  been  extended  for  another  year,  that  is, 
until  July,  1928.  (Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washin0on.) 

Division  of  motion-picture  propaganda. — In  order  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  operations  of  his  department,  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Works  has  established  a  division  of  propaganda  by  means  of 
motion-picture  films.  This  division  is  carrying  out  the  work  for 
which  it  was  created  most  successfully.  In  all  of  the  55  motion- 
picture  theaters  in  Habana  films  are  being  shown  depicting  street 
cleaning,  the  progress  of  public  works,  and  similar  subjects.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 
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Livestock  congress. — Preparations  are  being  made  for  holding 
a  livestock  congress  in  Habana,  the  purpose  of  this  congress  being 
to  study  ways  and  means  for  developing  to  the  utmost  the  livestock 
industry  of  Cuba.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Tourist  travel  in  Cuba. — The  National  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Tourist  Travel  in  Cuba  has  established  an  office  in 
Miami.  This  office  has  made  connections  with  73  tourist  agencies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  all  of  which  distribute  Cuban 
travel  propaganda.  Seven  thousand  letters  have  been  received  from 
all  over  the  world  at  the  Miami  office  asking  for  information  about 
Cuba;  150,000  of  the  pamphlets  entitled  “Cuba”  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  well  as  5,000  albums  of  views  and  approximately  250,000 
post  cards.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

West  Indian  Aerial  Express  Co. — A  company  under  this  name 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  Barahona  on  June  20  of  the  present  year. 
The  home  office  is  located  in  Santo  Domingo  city,  but  the  by-laws 
of  the  company  permit  the  establishment  of  branch  offices  in  any 
other  cities  of  the  Republic  or  abroad.  The  purpose  of  this  company, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  to  establish  a  regular  air  service  between  the 
countries  of  the  Antilles.  Test  flights  have  already  been  made  from 
Santo  Domingo  to  Port  au  Prince,  capital  of  Haiti,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  have  very  shortly  a  well-established  service  between  these  and 
other  points. 

Production  of  raw  sugar. — By  July  1,  1927,  all  the  principal 
centrals  in  the  Dominican  Republic  had  finished  grinding,  yielding 
for  that  grinding  season,  which  commenced  in  December,  1926,  a 
production  of  339,946  short  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

ECUADOR 

Banana  concession. — The  Chief  Executive  issued  a  decree  on 
July  5  authorizing  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  and 
the  Treasury  as  representatives  of  the  Government,  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  private  citizen  for  the  exportation  of  bananas  from 
Ecuador.  The  contract  allows  the  concessionaire  the  use  of  the 
Government  wharves,  and  authorizes  him  to  construct  in  the  Bay  of 
Pun&  such  wharves  as  may  be  required  for  the  shipment  of  bananas. 
The  concessionaire,  who  is  exempt  from  paying  export  duties, 
a.ssumes  the  obligation  of  forming  a  national  company  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  bananas,  said  company  to  be  organized  and  duly  registered 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  signing  the  contract.  He  also  agrees 
to  bring  the  first  ship  equipped  with  refrigerating  plant  and  ventila¬ 
tors  within  twenty  months  after  signing  the  contract.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  vessels  shall  carry  mail  between  Ecuadorean  ports  and  their 
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ports  of  destination.  This  contract  is  for  a  period  of  15  years,  com¬ 
puted  from  the  date  on  which  the  first  shipment  is  made. 

New  tariff,  customs,  and  consular  regulations. — According  to 
a  decree  of  June  13,  1927,  a  revised  Ecuadorean  tariff  and  new  con¬ 
sular  and  customs  regulations  became  effective  on  July  1,  1927. 
{Commerce  Reports,  June  27,  1927.) 

Shoes  made  from  toouilla  straw. — In  the  city  of  Cuenca  an 
interesting  experiment  has  been  made  of  manufacturing  women’s 
shoes  from  toquilla  straw.  This  straw  is  that  from  which  Panama 
hats  are  made  and  the  shoes  in  question  are  woven  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hats,  in  an  openwork  design.  The  body  of  the  shoe 
is  mounted  on  a  hand-turned  sole  with  French  heel.  The  whole 
effect  is  very  pleasing,  and  as  this  straw  is  light  and  cool  the  shoes 
are  attractive  as  a  novelty  for  summer  wear. 

Public  w'Orks. — The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  issued  a  decree 
appropriating  1,850,000  sucres  for  railroads  in  the  Republic,  1,300,000 
sucres  for  highways,  and  200,000  sucres  for  port  improvements  at 
Bahia  and  Manta.  {Commerce  Reports,  June  27,  1927.) 

GUATEMALA 

Organization  of  press  association. — As  a  result  of  a  visit  paid 
Guatemala  City  by  a  number  of  Salvadorean  journalists,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Guatemalan  press  voted  to  form  a  press  association 
similar  to  that  of  Salvador,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate 
a  definite  outline  of  its  work. 

Opening  of  Nahualate-Chicacao  Highway. — On  April  9,  1927, 
the  Nahualate-Chicacao  Highway  was  opened  for  public  use.  Bring¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  Pamaxan  region  wdthin  a  30-minute  drive 
to  the  railroad  station  of  Nahualate,  the  highway  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  farmers  of  this  fertile  coffee-growing  section,  which 
produces  an  average  of  72,500  quintals  (quintal  =  220.46  pounds) 
of  coffee  annually. 

Improvement  of  potable  water  service. — Among  the  important 
public  works  recently  authorized  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
is  the  improvement  of  the  potable  water  service  in  a  number  of  rural 
communities,  the  municipality  of  San  Andres  Villaseca,  Retalhuleu, 
having  been  authorized  to  spend  75,800  pesos;  Santa  Barbara,  Solola, 
2,426  pesos;  Esquipulas,  5,240  pesos;  and  Concepcibn,  12,500  pesos. 

HAITI 

Fairs. — One  national  fair  at  Damien  and  seven  rural  fairs  were 
held  during  June.  Those,  with  the  15  rural  fairs  held  in  April  and 
May,  make  a  grand  total  of  23.  The  national  fair  was  opened  at 
Damien  June  19  with  an  appropriate  program.  Music  was  furnished 
00923—27— Hull.  10—0 
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by  the  bands  of  the  Gendarmerie  and  the  Maison  Centrale.  The 
fair  was  much  better  from  every  viewpoint  than  it  has  been  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  quality  of  products  has  improved,  and  e.xhibitors 
are  selecting  with  greater  care  the  products  to  be  displayed.  Ap- 
pro.ximately  2,000  exhibits  were  made.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
prizes,  including  5,183  gourdes  in  cash,  were  awarded.  The  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  two  days  was  appro.ximately  2,000.  Athletic  games 
were  held  in  the  afternoon.  The  interest  being  shown  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  national  fair  would  seem  to  warrant  a  much  more 
pretentious  preparation  than  has  been  possible  thus  far. 

Coffee  production. — At  the  coffee  experiment  station  work  has 
been  completed  on  the  installation  of  coffee-mill  machinery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  pulpers,  a  sheller,  a  dryer,  a  cleaner,  a  roaster,  a 
grinder,  and  a  si.x-horsepower  gas  engine.  General  operations  in¬ 
clude  the  clearing  of  coffee  jungle  and  preparations  for  planting 
more  coffee  in  the  fall.  A  new  coffee  nursery  of  about  3,000  seed¬ 
lings  in  bamboo  pots  has  been  planted  and  about  600  seedlings  sent 
to  the  Damien  farm. 

Coffee  planting  for  the  bonus  has  already  commenced;  in  May 
the  service  paid  for  more  than  11,700  young  coffee  trees  in  the 
region  of  Jacmel.  All  agricultural  agents  are  making  satisfactory 
propaganda  in  favor  of  this  bonus,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  tbe  Haitian  farmers. 

HONDURAS 

Imports  and  exports. — The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a 
statistical  table  on  Honduran  imports  and  exports  prepared  by  the 
General  Revenue  Bureau; 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


191.5- 16--- . $4,  4.'>2,  109.  47  $.5,  2.38,  206.  10 

1916- 17 . 6,  29:i,  162.  28  6,  696,  814.  .'>7 

1917- 18 . . .  .  .  4,784,449.36.  .5,  7.33,  663.  .W 

1918- 19 . - _ _ _ _ _ _  6,931,376.(8)1  .I.  997,  741.  (K) 

1919- 20 .  .  .  12.  860,  762.  32  3,  472,  362.  .W 

1920- 21 . .  .  16,  722,  699.  71  428,  .587.  12 

1921- 22 . 12,  804,  2.58.  49  5,  386,  406.  76 

1922  2.3 . -  .  14,  :143,  27.3.  72  10,016.270.32 

192.3  24 . 11,  137,  917.  61  7,  .897,  046.  61 

1924-2.5 .  12,  7.52,  76.3.  34  11,  98.3,  0.5:i.  31 

1 92.5- 26 . ;  9,  899,  949.  .53  1 .3,  4.56,  (M).5.  70 
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Revenues  from  consular  service. — Consular  fees  collected 
during  the  six  months  from  August,  1926,  to  January,  1927,  inclu¬ 
sive,  amounted  to  $190,213.42. 

MEXICO 

Rice  production  in  the  State  of  Sonora. — Statistics  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reveal  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  production  of  rice  in  the  State  of  Sonora  during  the  past  five 
years.  Rice  production  in  this  State  represents  a  considerable  part 
of  the  total  rice  production  of  Mexico,  the  high  quality  of  Sonora 
rice  being  recognized  in  foreign  as  well  as  national  markets.  Its 
varieties  are  usually  large  grain  types.  Mexico  exports  rice  to 
Canada,  England,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States, 
exports  to  the  last  forming  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  actual 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  and  its  production  during  the  period 
from  1920  to  1926  are  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1926-27  being  a  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate: 


1 

I 

Year 

Hectares  under  i 
cultivation  (hec¬ 
tare  equals  2.47 
acres)  | 

Production  in 
kilop'ams  (kilogram 
equals  2.2046  pounds) 

192(1  21 . - . -J 

1 

4,  164 
2,  861 
3,  445 

5,  5(K) 
8,  4(X) 

13,  5(X» 
16.  354 

2,  442,  141 
1,  272,  327 

1921-22 _ _ - . . 

1922-23 . . . 

3,  100,  758 

4,  922,  838 
7,  891,  873 

1923-24 . . . - . . . . 

1924-25 . . . . . 

1925- 2fi . 

1926- 27 . . . 

14,  537,  500 
20,  495,  600 

Federal  office  for  agricultural  defense — See  page  1038. 

NICARAGUA 

Destruction  of  insect  pest. — Owing  to  the  recent  menace  to 
Nicaraguan  crops  occasioned  by  grasshoppers,  an  organized  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  begun  for  their  destruction  by  the  Government,  which 
has  levied  a  direct  tax  on  all  male  citizens  over  18  years  of  age,  the 
amount  of  which  varies  from  1  cordoba  to  25  centavos,  according  to 
income.  Persons  living  in  territories  free  from  the  plague  or  far 
removed  from  any  afllicted  area  will  be  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Increase  in  Spanish  imports. — According  to  data  printed  in  El 
Diario  Nicaratjueiine,  Managua,  of  June  18,  1927,  the  total  imports 
of  Nicaragua  from  a  single  port  of  Spain  (Barcelona)  during  1926 
were  valued  at  498,498  pesetas,  against  imports  amounting  to  288,692 
pesetas  during  1925.  The  chief  articles  imported  were  cotton  cloth, 
religi«)us  images,  hooks,  and  various  conserves. 
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Urban  population  in  1926. — The  population  of  the  various  cities 
of  Nicaragua  in  1926  as  shown  by  a  census  made  by  their  respective 
departments  of  sanitation  is  reported  to  be  as  follows: 


City 

Managua 

Le6n _ 

Granada. 

Masaya.. 


Population 
.  32,536 
.  23,565 
.  18,066 
.  13,763 


City 

Chinandega. 

Rivas _ 

Chichigalpa 
Corinto . 


Population 
.  10,307 

-  4, 081 

-  3,  142 

-  2, 307 


PANAMA 

Exports  through  Crist6bal. — According  to  data  published  by 
the  press,  the  total  value  of  all  exports  of  native  products  through 
the  port  of  Crist6bal  during  July,  1927,  was  145,269  balboas.  Of 
this  figure,  130,590  balboas  represent  the  value  of  bananas  shipped, 
while  other  exports  were  coconuts,  ivory  nuts,  tortoise  shell,  and 
copra. 

Extensive  fruit  investments. — It  was  announced  on  July  20, 
1927,  that,  following  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  between  the  Chiri- 
qul  Land  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Panama  on  June  18,  1927,  an  extensive  program  for  the 
agricultural  development  of  Alanje  and  Bugaba,  in  the  Province  of 
Chiriquf,  was  to  be  launched.  Studies  of  the  soil  and  general  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  land  will  be  made;  15,000  hectares  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres)  of  land  planted  to  banana  trees;  and  railways,  irrigation 
systems,  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  port  works  constructed,  it  being 
estimated  that  the  company  will  spend  $5,000,000  on  the  project. 

Silk  corporation  organized. — The  charter  of  a  silk  company, 
organized  with  a  capital  of  20,000  balboas,  to  engage  in  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  utilization  in  commercial  form  of  the  products  of  the  silk¬ 
worm,  was  registered  in  Col6n  on  August  3,  1927. 

PARAGUAY 

Plowing  competition. — Gn  July  3,  1927,  more  than  20  farmers, 
representing  many  sections  of  the  country,  participated  in  a  national 
plowing  competition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural 
Bank  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Asuncion.  Prizes  in  the  form  of  a 
tractor,  20-disk  harrow,  plows,  cane  knives,  and  a.xes  were  awarded 
the  most  skilful  contestants. 

Arrival  of  German  colonists. — According  to  El  Diario,  Asun- 
ci6n,  of  June  28,  1927,  a  group  of  46  German  immigrants  fully 
equipped  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  recently  arrived  in 
Paraguay  to  take  up  fanns  on  a  tract  of  land  6  by  1 leagues  (league 
equals  approximately  3  miles)  on  the  Paraguay  River  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Villa  de  San  Pedro. 
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PERU 

Chinchilla  farms. — A  new  national  industiy  recently  came  into 
being  with  the  issuance  of  a  presidential  decree  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  chinchilla  farms.  In  order  to  save  the  animals  from 
threatened  e.xtinction,  a  law  was  passed  in  1920  absolutely  forbidding 
their  destruction.  By  the  present  decree,  however,  persons  whose 
intention  it  is  to  establish  farms  will  be  permitted  to  trap  a  limited 
number  of  chinchillas  each  year  to  serve  as  breeding  stock.  The 
sale  of  skins  is  prohibited  until  the  fourth  year  after  the  permit  has 
been  granted;  the  exportation  of  live  chinchillas  is  forbidden;  and 
an  annual  report  concerning  the  results  of  their  enterprise  required 
of  all  breeders. 

Colonization  of  mountain  lands. — On  May  13,  1927,  a  plan 
concluded  between  the  Director  of  Immigration  and  representatives 
of  the  Polish  American  Colonization  Syndicate  was  approved  by  the 
Government.  The  project  provides  for  the  immigration,  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  of  3,000  Polish  families  to  settle  on  1,000,000 
hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  mountain  land  in  places 
already  set  aside  for  such  purposes. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  another  contract  has  been  concluded 
providing  for  the  colonization  of  350,000  hectares  of  mountain  lands 
by  930  families  of  European  birth. 

Plan  for  farmers’  market  approved. — It  was  stated  in  La 
Prensa,  Lima,  of  June  19,  1927,  that  a  plan  for  a  farmers’  market 
presented  on  April  8,  1927,  has  been  approved  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions.  In  general,  the  plan  provides  for  the  sale  of  farm  products 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  prices  fi.\ed  by  the  producer  or  at  auction 
with  an  extra  charge  sufficient  to  cover  a  previously  agreed  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling.  The  market  will 
also  attempt  to  regulate  production  in  accordance  with  demand. 

Automobile  statistics. — According  to  the  Touring  Club  Peruano, 
Lima,  for  March  and  April,  1927,  there  are  9,100  automobiles  in 
Peru,  Lima  having  6,012  of  this  number.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
the  present  time  Peru  has  between  800  and  900  kilometers  (kilo¬ 
meter  equals  0.62  of  a  mile)  of  excellent  automobile  roads. 

SALVADOR 

Exemption  of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  from 
DUTY. — In  order  to  intensify  agricultural  development,  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  issued  a  decree  on  June  24,  1927,  exempting 
from  import  duty  all  fann  machinery  and  implements,  fertilizers, 
seeds,  insecticides,  fumigating  apparatus,  material  for  construction 
of  bams  and  granaries,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  agricultural 
pursuits. 

National  nurseries. — On  June  14,  1927,  a  regulation  was  passed 
providing  for  certain  improvements  in  the  organization  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Plant  Acclimatization  and  Propagation  of  the  National  Nurseries. 
Among  other  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Nurseries  is 
the  giving  of  lectures  and  information  to  any  persons  interested  in 
plant  propagation. 

URUGUAY 

First  National  Touring  Congress. — In  view  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  interest  in  motoring  and  its  far-reaching  economic  and  social 
importance,  the  Touring  Club  of  Uruguay  has  initiated  plans  for 
the  First  National  Touring  Congress  to  be  held  in  Montevideo  from 
December  8  to  15,  1927.  The  proposed  program  includes  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  interesting  topics  as: 

Creation  of  a  national  coininission  for  the  promotion  of  touring;  formulation 
of  methods  for  distributing  propaganda  concerning  the  country;  preparation 
of  a  map  for  motorists;  publication  of  data  on  the  state  of  roads  and  other 
useful  information;  establishment  of  tourist  headquarters;  conclusion  of  special 
conventions  between  different  countries  to  facilitate  international  touring; 
highway  improvement;  enacting  of  uniform  traffic  legislation;  provision  of 
safety  road  signs,  rest  rooms,  and  emergency  aid  service;  improvement  of  seaside 
resorts;  and  organization  of  excursions,  celebrations,  and  sporting  events  to 
attract  tourists. 

Shale  oil. — In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  June  24,  1927,  Dr. 
Latham  Clarke  has  been  commissioned  to  visit  various  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  make  a  complete  study  of  bituminous  shale 
and  shale  oil,  a  subject  considered  of  importance  for  the  economic 
future  of  Uruguay. 

Essay  contest. — It  was  stated  in  La  Manana,  Montevideo,  of 
June  19,  1927,  that  a  proposal  for  an  essay  contest  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Association  had  been  approved  and  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  formulate  definite  plans  for  its 
execution.  The  subject  announced  was  farm  development. 

VENEZUELA 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  data  from  the  official  edition  of 
EntadUtica  MercantU  y  Mariiima  as  quoted  by  the  press,  the  total 
value  of  Venezuelan  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927 
was  404,733,011  bolivars,  including: 


Bolivars 

InqKrrts  through  ordinary  channels.. . .  178,  804,  948.  00 

Imijorts  through  the  mails . . . . . . .  9,  437,  081.  25 


Total  imports... . . . . . . . .  188,  242,  029.  25 

Total  exprjrts _ _  _ _ _ _ _  210,490,982.07 


General  t<»tal .  404,  7:i:i,  Oil.  32 

Favorable  trade  balance . . . .  28,248,952.82 


Carrying  trade  of  La  Guaira. — During  the  first  six  months 
of  1927,  Dutch  ships  carried  15,740  tons  out  of  a  total  of  52,545 
tons,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  imports,  into  the  port  of  La  Guaira.  Ves¬ 
sels  of  the  United  States  carried  13,778  tons,  or  26.2  per  cent,  and 
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German  lines  12,384,  or  23.6  per  cent.  Dutch  ships  also  carried  the 
largest  percentage,  or  43.6  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade,  with  the 
German  lines  in  second  place  with  22.2  per  cent,  and  United  States 
ships  third  with  18.2  per  cent.  In  all,  a  total  of  295  ships  entered 
and  cleared  from  the  port  during  the  sLx-month  period,  being  an 
increase  of  18  over  the  previous  year.  From  these  ships,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  7,947  persons  disembarked,  while  6,989  embarked. 

Construction  of  pier  extension. — Following  the  approval  of  a 
contract  concluded  on  June  1,  1927,  work  is  being  begun  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  340-meter  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  concrete  extension 
to  the  pier  now  used  by  coasting  vessels  in  Maracaibo  Bay.  The 
contract  specifies  that  the  water  between  the  pier  and  shore  shall  be 
8  feet  in  depth,  that  a  suitable  approach  be  built,  and  that  the  work 
be  concluded  within  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

New  light  on*breakwater. — Recent  reports  state  that  the  new 
light  for  the  La  Guaira  Breakwater  has  arrived  and  will  be  mounted 
within  a  short  time  on  the  present  tower  the  height  of  which  will  be 
raised  from  30  to  36  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  breakwater.  The 
light  is  revolving,  white,  and  of  5,000  candlepower,  flashing  once 
every  10  seconds. 

Completion  of  telephone  line. — On  July  1,  1927,  authorities 
in  charge  stated  that  work  on  the  Tasajeras-Sabana  de  Mendoza 
telegraph  line  which  has  been  constructed  over  176  kilometers 
(kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile)  of  mountain  and  desert  plains  at  a 
cost  of  83,905  bolivars,  c.xclusive  of  the  poles,  had  been  completed  and 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  its  inauguration. 

Highway  construction  authorized. — The  construction  of  a 
highway  through  the  rich  and  fertile  region  from  Pregonero  to  La 
Grita,  a  distance  of  150  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile), 
was  decreed  on  May  23,  1927,  and  the  sum  of  60,000  bolivars  set 
aside  to  cover  part  of  the  cost. 
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ARGENTINA 

Loan  from  Spain. — Last  May  Argentina  contracted  with  the 
Spanish  Government  for  a  6  per  cent  loan  of  100,000,000  pesetas, 
with  1  per  cent  annual  accumulative  amortization.  The  loan  was 
placed  at  97. 
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Public  works  fund. — A  decree  issued  June  1,  1927,  regulating 
the  public  works  fund,  provides  that  a  special  account  for  this  fund 
should  be  opened  in  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,  composed  of 
53,370,197.70  pesos  cash  and  107,706,029.12  pesos  in  bonds.  Of  the 
latter  amount,  bonds  to  produce  90,653,771.12  pesos  still  remained 
to  be  issued. 

BRAZIL 

Loans. — A  loan  of  $5,900,000  to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  one  of 
$4,000,000  to  various  municipalities  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  were  placed  in  the  New  York  market  last  June. 

COLOMBIA 

New  bank  building.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  is  having  con¬ 
structed  in  Bogota  a  splendid  new  edifice  for  its  offiees.  This  building 
will  be  10  stories  high,  having  space  for  350  offices  and  100  rooms, 
for  lodgings  for  the  employees. 

Loan  of  $60,000,000. — The  Government  has  decided  to  accept 
the  tender  of  Hallgarten  &  Co.  and  of  Kissel,  Kinnicut  &  Co.  of  New 
York  for  a  loan  of  $60,000,000,  as  their  offer  presents  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  for  the  country.  The  first  issue  of  bonds  will  be 
for  $25,000,000,  yielding  an  interest  of  6  per  cent,  with  an  amortiza¬ 
tion  fund  of  1  per  cent  a  year  for  a  term  of  30  years.  Said  bonds  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  for  91.18  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  this 
loan  will  be  used  exclusively  for  completing  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Central  Northern  Railroad,  the  continuation  of  the  branch  line  of 
the  Western  Railroad,  improvements  on  the  Magdalena  River  and 
Bocas  de  Ceniza,  and  port  improvements.  {Courtesy  of  the  Colombian 
Legation  in  Washington.) 

Branch  bank. — Owing  to  the  damage  wrought  by  a  recent  cyclone 
in  the  banana  region  of  Santa  Marta,  the  farmers  of  that  section  sent 
a  petition  to  the  Government  stating  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
situation  and  requesting  that  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  be 
opened  in  the  city  of  Santa  Marta.  As  a  result  of  this  petition,  a 
branch  bank,  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  pesos,  has  been  established 
in  Santa  Marta,  thus  providing  sufficient  funds  for  furnishing  the 
farmers  with  what  money  they  need  at  7  per  cent  a  year.  {Courtesy 
of  the  Colombian  Legation  in  Washington.) 

Loan  for  Antioquia. — On  May  6  last  the  Departmental  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Antioquia  signed  a  contract  with  a  banking  firm  of  New 
York  City  for  a  loan  of  $14,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
constniction  of  the  highway  from  Medellin  to  Uraba,  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  several  other  highways,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  debt.  This  loan  is  for  30  years,  at  an  annual  interest  of 
7  per  cent  and  cumulative  amortization  of  1  per  cent  a  year;  the 
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initial  discount  is  7.95  per  cent.  The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  75  per 
cent  of  the  liquor  revenues.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Colombian  Legation  in 
Washington.) 

Bank  loans  and  discounts. — According  to  statistics  recently 
published,  the  loans  and  discounts  made  by  the  various  banks  in 
the  Republic  attained  an  increase  of  33,307,885  pesos  from  June  30, 
1924,  to  March  31,  1927,  amounting  to  73,940,926  pesos  on  the  latter 
date.  Of  this  sum,  58,013,597  pesos  represent  the  activities  of 
national  banks  and  15,927,328  pesos  those  of  foreign  banks. 

The  assets  of  the  banks  on  March  31,  1927,  were  156,126,472  pesos, 
distributed  as  follows:  National  banks,  shareholders  in  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  101,484,658  pesos;  foreign  banks,  shareholders  in 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  27,691,792  pesos;  national  banks,  not 
shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  26,950,031  pesos.  {Cour¬ 
tesy  oj  the  Colombian  Legation,  Washington.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Loan  for  public  works. — On  May  12,  1927,  the  emission  of 
8  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  colones  was 
authorized  by  the  Government.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  bond 
issues  covering  a  loan  for  public  works  as  provided  for  in  a  decree  of 
December  24,  1926,  the  total  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  25,000,000 
colones.  Of  the  present  loan,  2,000,000  colones  are  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  in  those  Provinces  not  now 
linked  with  the  main  highway  system. 

ECUADOR 

Central  Bank  established. — The  Central  Bank  has  been 
officially  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  in  accordance 
with  the  law  formulated  to  that  effect  by  the  Kemmerer  Mission, 
the  Central  Bank  being  the  sole  issuer  of  bank  notes.  At  the  same 
time  the  e.xchange  of  bank  notes  for  gold  at  par  is  established  and 
the  national  currency  stabilized.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  bank  in 
Guayaquil. 

PARAGUAY 

Budget  of  Asunci6n. — The  budget  of  expenditures  of  the  city 
of  Asuncidn  for  the  year  1927  has  been  balanced  at  13,647,531 
pesos.  Of  this  sum,  724,548  pesos  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works,  with  an  additional  7,706,115  pesos  for  light, 
street  cleaning,  and  other  public  purposes,  while  the  expenditure  of 
342,000  pesos  is  authorized  for  the  work  of  the  Health  Department. 


Constitutional  amendments. — On  June  22,  1927,  President 
Machado  signed  a  decree  approving  the  bill  for  constitutional 
amendments,  this  project  having  been  previously  voted  upon  favor¬ 
ably  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  Cuban  law  provides  that  six 
months  after  a  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  has  been  passed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  constitutional  convention  must  be  called 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  either  approving  or  rejecting  the  amend¬ 
ments.  Delegates  to  said  convention  are  elected  by  each  Province 
at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  50,000  inhabitants.  The  election  of 
delegates  to  the  convention  for  studying  the  present  amendment  will 
take  place  in  February  of  next  year,  and  the  convention  will  convene 
in  March,  1928.  One  of  the  present  amendments  increases  the 
length  of  the  Chief  Executive’s  tenn  of  office  from  four  to  six  years. 

MEXICO 

Legations  raised  to  rank  of  embassies. — The  legations  of 
Mexico  in  Argentina  and  Cuba  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassies 
by  presidential  decrees  of  June  17  and  July  1,  1927,  respectively,  the 
first  decree  having  been  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  July  6,  1927, 
and  the  second  in  the  edition  of  July  21,  1927. 

Federal  office  for  agricultural  defense. — On  June  30,  1927, 
President  Calles  issued  regulations  of  8  chapters  and  85  articles 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  office  for  the  defense  of 
agriculture  to  function  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  enforcement  of  the  agricultural  plague  law  of 
November  15,  1924.  Among  other  items,  the  regulations  establish 
a  Superior  Council  of  Agricultural  Defense  to  orient  and  organize 
the  activities  of  the  office,  specify  the  cases  in  which  quarantine  or 
control  zones  should  be  established  when  pests  or  diseases  hannful 
to  agriculture  appear  or  the  danger  that  they  might  appear  exists, 
and  enumerate  the  cases  in  which  the  quarantine  shall  apply  to  prod¬ 
ucts  from  abroad  and  the  requirements  to  he  fulfilled  by  exporters 
and  importers  in  cases  of  absolute  or  partial  quarantine. 

NICARAGUA 

(’arrying  of  concealed  weapons  PROHIBITED. — Ry  an  e.xecutive 
decree  of  June  3,  1927,  which  became  effective  June  10,  1927,  all 
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firearms  and  other  dangerous  weapons  which  might  be  carried  con¬ 
cealed  were  declared  contraband  and  forfeit,  and  their  importation 
into  Nicaragua  prohibited.  Exception  will  be  made  in  the  cases  of 
persons  the  character  of  whose  work  demands  it  provided  proper 
registration  is  made  and  a  pennit  issued. 

SALVADOR 

Work  of  commercial  employees. — On  May  31,  1927,  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
commercial  employees,  repealing  the  act  promulgated  on  May  29, 
1926.  Divided  into  12  articles,  the  present  law  fixes  an  eight-hour 
day  for  men  and  a  seven-hour  day  for  women  and  minors;  determines 
wage  rates  for  overtime  work ;  and  specifies  a  weekly  rest  day,  annual 
vacation  periods,  and  leave  in  case  of  sickness,  which,  if  contracted 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  shall  be  compensated.  It  further  provides 
that  every  individual  or  corporation  engaged  in  a  commerc'al  enter¬ 
prise  shall  employ  at  least  80  per  cent  national  labor  and  that  the 
employer  shall  pay  the  employee  a  month’s  salary  in  case  of  unjusti¬ 
fiable  discharge.  Some  exceptions  to  the  above-mentioned  articles 
are  enumerated.  The  law  was  promulgated  by  President  Romero 
Bosque  on  July  9,  1927,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
June  20,  1927. 
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CUBA-DO.MINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Radio  convention. — The  radiotelegraphic  convention  with  Cuba 
was  approved  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
June  24,  1927,  having  been  previously  ratified  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  This  convention  provides  for  the  free  interchange  of 
official  messages  between  the  Ooveniments  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries;  it  was  signed  in  Habana  October  9,  1926.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
Santo  Domingo,  June  29,  1927.) 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-HAITI 

Automobile  traffic  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti. — The  Dominican  Congress  on  June  25  approved  an  accord 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  on  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  which  had  been  concluded  on  May  21  by  the  Minister 
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of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti  and  the  representative  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  that  country.  This  accord  provides  for  the  free  transit 
from  one  Republic  to  the  other  of  all  duly  licensed  automobiles  and 
chauffeurs.  Authorities  designated  by  the  respective  Governments 
and  placed  at  the  frontier  points  will  furnish  the  chauffeurs,  without 
cost,  a  special  permit  after  having  examined  the  license  of  the  chauf¬ 
feur  and  the  registration  of  the  vehicle.  {Report  of  United  States 
Consular  Officer.) 

PANA.MA 

Postal  transfer  office  opened. — In  accordance  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Pan  American  Postal  Convention  signed  in  July,  1926, 
in  Mexico  City,  a  transfer  post  office  was  to  be  opened  in  Panama 
City  on  August  1,  1927.  At  the  date  of  writing  the  service  of  this 
office,  which  will  receive  and  forward  to  its  place  of  destination  the 
mail  of  the  parties  signatory  to  the  convention,  has  been  accepted 
by  Argentina,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and 
Colombia;  by  the  last-named,  however,  only  conditionally. 
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Fifth  Ax.nual  University  Congress. — The  University  of  Tucu- 
man  was  the  meeting  place  this  year  for  the  Fifth  Ai^entine  Univer¬ 
sity  Congress,  the  Universities  of  La  Plata,  Cdrdoha,  Buenos  Aires, 
the  Littoral,  and  Tucuman  being  represented  at  the  sessions  held 
there  last  July.  The  leaders  in  Argentine  university  life  assembled 
under  the  chainnanship  of  Dr.  Benito  A.  Nazar  Anchorena,  president 
of  the  University  of  La  Plata,  to  discuss  many  cjnestions  grouped 
under  the  following  sections:  Law,  politics,  and  economics;  the 
humanities  and  education;  chemistry;  physics,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy;  medicine;  agriculture;  veterinary  medicine;  and  natural 
sciences.  Special  attention  was  given  to  agricultural  questions,  and 
several  resolutions  passed  advocating  the  establishment  of  more 
laboratories,  institutes,  and  experimental  fanns  for  scientific  study. 

University  exchange.— Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas,  president  of  the 
National  University  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  addressed  several  South 
American  universities  suggesting  the  desirability  of  entering  upon 
agreements  in  the  following  subjects:  Exchange  of  professors;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  chairs  of  Argentine  culture  in  each  of  the  other  South 
American  countries  and  of  similar  chairs  for  each  of  the  latter  coun- 
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tries  in  Buenos  Aires;  and  the  engaging  of  European  and  American 
professors  in  common  by  more  than  one  South  American  Republic. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  savant  in  the  United  States. — Dr.  Adolpho  Lutz, 
research  biologist  in  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute,  was  one  of  the  two 
foreign  scientists  invited  to  deliver  addresses  before  the  bicentary 
meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia  last 
April,  the  subject  of  his  notable  address  being  the  development  of 
tropical  South  America,  in  the  light  of  geographical,  medical,  and 
historical  factors.  Doctor  Lutz  also  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  the  Societj'  of  Helmintholo¬ 
gists,  aftenvards  being  invited  to  visit  some  of  the  large  universities. 

Schools  of  domestic  science. — At  the  call  of  Dona  Jeronyma 
Mesquita,  Dona  Cassilda  Martins,  and  Dona  Corina  Barreiros,  a 
conference  on  schools  of  domestic  science  was  recently  held  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  with  the  special  object  in  view  of  securing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sra.  Dona  Conceicao 
Aroxellas  Galvao  described  the  domestic  science  courses  which  she 
had  visited  in  the  United  States,  while  several  speakers  discussed 
the  school  of  this  type  in  Natal,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,, 
emphasizing  especially  the  thorough  training  in  child  care  given  to 
its  students  in  cooperation  with  a  day  nursery.  Another  similar 
school  is  shortly  to  be  opened  in  Minas  Geraes. 

Educational  centenary. — October  15,  1927,  will  be  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  law  of  independent  Brazil  which  first  created  public 
primaiy  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

CHILE 

Uruguayan  books  presented  to  Chile. — An  interesting  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  late  in  June  when  a  collection  of  1,000  books, 
given  by  Uruguay  to  the  National  Library  of  Chile,  was  formally 
presented  by  Senor  Martinez  Thedy,  minister  of  the  former  country, 
in  the  presence  of  the  then  Vice  President  Ibaftez.  The  gift,  which 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  e.xcellent  Uruguyan  collection  of  5,000 
works  already  in  the  American  section  of  the  library,  w'as  accepted 
by  Senor  Eduardo  Barrios,  director  of  the  library.  A  particularly 
pleasing  feature  of  the  program  was  the  recitation  of  a  number  of 
poems  by  Uruguayan  authors. 

Public  instruction. — In  the  course  of  his  message  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  Congress  a  few  months  ago.  President  Ibanez,  then 
V’^ice  President,  stated  that,  in  harmony  with  the  constitution, 
classes  in  religion  had  been  discontinued  in  the  Government  schools, 
but  that  such  classes  may  bo  held  during  school  hours  at  the  request 
of  parents,  without  cost  to  the  State,  attendance  at  said  classes 
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being  entirely  voluntary.  After  referring  to  various  educational 
reforms  already  started  (see  the  Bulletin  for  last  month),  the 
Vice  President  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  determined  to  eradicate 
illiteracy  and  establish  compulsory  school  attendance,  not  only  for 
children  but  for  adults,  in  town  and  country,  since  the  heavy  sacrifices 
thus  entailed  would  be  recompensed  in  due  time  by  the  increase  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  people  and  the  growth  of  the  civic 
spirit. 

University  notes. — Senor  Julio  Vicuna  Cifuentes  has  been 
elected  dean  of  the  newly  created  School  of  Social  Science,  Philosophy 
and  Ijetters  of  the  University  of  Chile,  which  is  located  in  Santiago. 
This  school  will  have  at  its  disposition  for  the  present  year  the  sum 
of  150,000  pesos  with  which  to  secure  foreign  professors. 

COSTA  RICA 

Presentation  of  books  and  flag. — On  July  9,  1927,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  1 
Argentina’s  independence,  an  interesting  and  significant  ceremony  [ 
was  enacted  when  an  Argentine  flag  and  some  300  volumes  of  i 
.\rgentine  works  were  presented  the  Republic  of  Argentina  school 
in  San  Jos4  by  the  Minister  of  Argentina  in  behalf  of  the  National  f 
Educational  Council  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Commission  for  the 
Protection  of  Public  Libraries. 

Free  medical  service. — In  accordance  with  an  e.xecutive  decree 
of  May  11,  1927,  medical  service  will  be  rendered  free  by  Costa  { 
Rican  physicians  to  all  teachers  actively  engaged  in  their  profession. 

New  educational  regulations. — A  decree  of  June  9  of  last 
year  provides  that  primary  instruction  will  be  free  and  compulsory 
for  a  period  of  si.x  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pupil  w'ill  receive  a 
certificate  of  completion  of  primary  studies.  Secondary  education 
will  comprise  five  years  of  study,  and  students  who  have  completed  ; 
this  course  satisfactorily  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  “Bachiller  : 
en  Humanidades.  ” 

Scholarship  awards. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  Secondary  i 
Education  has  been  authorized  to  grant  a  scholarship  to  each  of  the 
four  secondary  students  having  the  best  records  so  that  they  may 
study  in  a  foreign  university  and  then  return  to  Costa  Rica  to  teach 
in  the  secondary  schools.  The  amount  of  each  scholarship  will  be 
S60  a  month,  plus  SlOO  for  tuition  fees. 

School  notes. — The  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1925  gives  the  following  school  statistics:  Number 
of  schools  in  session  during  the  year,  451 ;  number  of  .students  enrolled, 
38,822;  average  attendance,  33,249;  total  number  of  teachers  em¬ 
ployed,  1,447 — 313  of  whom  were  men  and  1,134  women. 
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GUATEMALA 

Creation  of  National  Council  of  Education, — By  an  Executive 
decree  of  June  30,  1927,  President  Chacon  authorized  the  creation  of 
a  national  council  of  education  which  will  be  in  charge  of  all  questions 
relating  to  the  reform,  regulation,  and  organization  of  primary, 
secondary,  normal,  and  special  schools. 

Rural  schools. — According  to  data  recently  published  in  La 
Educacion  Rural,  organ  of  the  Department  for  the  Education  of 
Indians  and  Control  of  Illiteracy,  there  are  243  rural  schools  in 
Guatemala  for  boys  only,  223  for  girls  only,  and  514  mixed  schools. 
The  teaching  personnel  in  these  schools  numbers  253  men  and  647 
women,  153  teaching  places  being  vacant.  It  is  reported  that  399 
estates  have  schools,  but  that  there  are  at  least  367  on  which  there 
are  no  schools  whatsoever. 

Competition  announced. — In  the  interest  of  better  rural  schools 
La  Educacion  Rural  has  announced  a  competition  to  determine  the 
best  rural  school.  A  prize  of  100  quetzales  will  be  awarded  the 
school  W’hich  fulfills  the  following  requirements: 

It  must  be  well  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  pupils  and  teachers;  have 
fields  under  cultivation,  some  l)eing  used  for  experimental  purposes;  have  a 
poultry  house,  rabbit  hutch,  apiary,  or  hog  pen;  teach  an  industry  easily  carried 
out  in  that  section  of  the  country;  have  a  production  and  savings  society,  an 
athletic  association  and  student  self-government;  foster  cooperation  between 
the  teachers,  parents,  and  community;  be  successfid  in  teaching  the  pupils 
reading,  writing,  and  the  solution  of  simple  problems;  and  must  have  improved 
the  social  ideals  and  hygiene  of  the  children. 

Woman  lawyer. — On  June  4,  1927,  Senorita  Luz  Castillo  Diaz 
Ordaz  of  Quezaltenango  passed  her  last  examination  and  received 
the  degree  of  lawyer  and  notary.  Said  to  be  the  first  woman  in 
Central  America  to  obtain  this  professional  degree,  she  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

HONDURAS 

Anti-illiteracy  campaign  in  the  army. — In  order  to  reorganize 
j  primary  instruction  in  the  army,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
approved  last  June  a  course  of  instruction  for  enlisted  men  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Primary  Education.  The  course  includes  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  agriculture,  civics,  hygiene,  and 
first  aid. 

MEXICO 

Education  budget  in  Tamaulipas.  The  State  of  Tamaulipas 
recently  authorized  an  l()0,000-peso  increase  in  the  budget  for  the 
1-  f  Department  of  Education  in  that  State.  At  the  present  time  there 

i  are  452  schools  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  with  a  personnel,  aside 

j  from  higher  officials,  of  8  district  school  inspectors,  2  community 
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school  inspectors,  452  school  principals,  644  grade  teachers,  and  43 
normal  and  preparatory  school  teachers.  Approximately  36,000 
pupils  in  the  126  elemental,  240  rural,  92  rural  community,  and  39 
night  schools  for  adults  took  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  past 
scholastic  year.  Among  the  plans  being  developed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  post-graduate  school  for  teachers,  and  the  creation  of  itin¬ 
erant  schools  in  regions  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
permanent  schools  because  of  the  small  number  of  pupils,  as  well  as 
the  opening  of  new  schools  and  the  improvement  and  enlai^ement  of 
some  of  those  which  already  exist. 

Saturday  courses  for  teachers. — More  than  75  school-teachers 
are  attending  classes  held  on  Saturdays  for  suburban  teachers  in  the 
Federal  District  under  the  auspices  of  the  Primary  and  Normal 
School  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Cultural  Missions,  both  of  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Secretary  of  Education. 
In  these  classes  lectures  are  given  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
suburban  teachers,  such  as  the  functions  of  the  suburban  school,  its 
organization,  dependencies,  and  equipment;  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  education;  the  canning  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  agriculture 
and  the  care  of  animals.  It  was  also  planned  to  start  a  special  course 
on  social  service  in  order  to  give  the  teachers  of  the  suburban  school  a 
well-grounded  consciousness  of  the  place  which  they  should  fill  in  the 
community  where  they  work. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Inman. — Among  courses  recently 
offered  students  in  the  National  University,  Mexico  City,  was  a 
series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Inman,  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  the  first  lecture  being  given  on  July  15,  1927. 

NICARAGUA 

Telegraphy  school  opened. — On  June  15,  1927,  the  first  classes 
of  the  School  of  Telegraphy  in  Managua  were  opened  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  20  students. 

PANAMA 

Colombian  student  excursions. — On  July  20,  1927,  a  delegation 
of  13  students  from  the  School  of  Engineering,  Bogota,  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Panama  from  Col6n.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  country 
they  were  officially  greeted  by  the  governor  of  the  Province,  the 
inspector  of  public  instruction,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
department  of  education. 

The  arrival  of  another  student  group  from  Bogota  was  announced 
in  La  Estrella  de  Panamd  of  July  19,  1927.  This  group,  made  up  of 
.34  students,  was  from  the  Ricaurte  Sc'hool,  an  institution  which,  it  is 
said,  was  the  first  in  Colombia  to  initiate  such  educational  trips. 
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PAHAGUAY 

CiEoGRAPHY  COMPETITION. — III  order  to  create  more  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  geography  and  rural  life  of  Paraguay,  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  have  opened  a  competition  for  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade 
pupils  throughout  the  country.  Contestants  will  he  reiiuired  to 
prepare  a  map  and  composition  on  their  respective  community, 
giving  a  description  of  its  topography,  agriculture,  industries,  and 
regional  customs,  and  also  relating  its  history  and  popular  traditions. 
Awards  will  be  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

Award  of  Argentine  prizes. — On  July  9,  1927,  prizes  were 
awarded  the  successful  participants  in  an  essay  competition  held 
annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Association  in  the 
Argentina  School  in  Asuncion  on  subjects  taken  from  Argentine  and 
Paraguayan  history.  This  year  the  prizes  of  the  Argentine  Asso¬ 
ciation,  totaling  200  pesos,  were  augmented  by  two  other  prizes  of 
50  pesos  each  which  had  been  given  by  interested  individuals. 

Exhibition  of  Indian  weaving. — Through  the  kindness  of 
Sefiorita  Helena  Mesino  Carvallo,  a  Chilean  writer  of  note,  an 
exhibition  of  many  articles  woven  by  tbe  Indians  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  was 
recently  held  in  the  Paraguayan  Gymnasium  of  Asuncion.  This 
exhibit  of  antique  textiles  aroused  much  interest,  particularly  among 
the  teachem  of  the  city. 

PERU 

Vocational  schools. — According  to  a  new  regulation  for  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  the  latter  will  offer  general  primary  instruction,  with 
special  attention  to  its  relation,  as  a  theoretical  basis,  to  the  practical 
instruction  given  in  the  various  vocational  sections  of  the  school 
program.  Each  of  these  sections  will  coordinate  its  work  with  the 
local  industries,  especially  with  that  of  agriculture,  and  the  raw 
materials  produced  in  the  community  will  he  utilized  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  sections. 

Reorganization  of  nor.mal  school. — In  order  to  fill  a  long  felt 
need  for  a  school  providing  training  of  special  teachers,  plans  have 
Ihh'h  concluded  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Lima  as  a  pedagogic  institute  divided  into  four  sections,  two  for 
elementary  normal  training  and  one  each  for  special  and  secondary 
teachei-s’  training.  The  courses  of  study  will  extend  over  a  period 
of  three  years  in  the  elementary  school  sections,  and  one  and  four 
years,  respectively,  for  the  other  sections,  the  secondary  teacher’s 
preparation  including  a  two  yearn’  general  review  of  general  and 
scientific  subjects  and  two  years  t>f  specialized  study.  In  connection 
with  the  institute  there  will  be  established  a  complete  primary 
school,  a  physiopedagogic  laboratory,  a  special  class  for  subnormal 
children,  workshops,  and  fields  for  experimental  agriculture. 
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PUESEUVATIOX  OF  INDIAN  DIALECTS  AND  MUSIC. — Ill’^aCCOrdallce 
with  a  recent  decree,  competitions  will  be  held  to  obtain  essays  in 
the  Kechua  and  Aiinara  Indian  dialects.  Later  the  best  of  these 
essays,  which  are  to  he  on  such  subjects  as  morality,  ethics,  national 
history,  and  hygiene,  will  be  published  and  phonograph  records  made 
of  them.  It  is  also  planned  to  make  records  of  the  best  Inca  music 
that  it  may  be  preserved.  Some  of  the  phonograph  disks  will  he 
distributed  among  the  schools  in  sections  where  these  languages  are 
spoken  and  in  the  army  corps  in  which  the  Indian  element  pre¬ 
dominates. 

Co.MPETITION  OF  NATIONAL  .MUSIC  AND  DANCES. - The  decisions  of 

the  judges  in  the  competition  of  national  music  and  dances  recently 
held  in  Rimac  were  published  last  June,  30  prizes  being  awarded. 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  competition  will  be  held  annually 
to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  these  arts. 

URUGUAY 

Intellectual  excha.nge. — On  July  11,  1927,  a  delegation  of  five 
representatives  of  the  Students’  Federation  of  Tucuman,  Argentina, 
with  one  of  their  professors,  Dr.  Rodolfo  Rovelli,  arrived  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  for  a  brief  visit  as  guests  of  the  L’niversity  Cultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

During  the  early  part  of  July  members  of  a  Uruguayan  student 
delegation  embarked  for  a  trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Curityba  (Brazil),  where  they  gave  illustrated  talks  on  the  principal 
characteristics  of  Uruguay.  Another  group  of  students,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Agricultural  Education  Center,  set  out  on  June  30,  1927, 
for  a  five  days’  trip  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Uruguayan  section  in  Chilean  and  Venezuelan  libraries. — 
The  Uruguayan  section  in  the  National  Library  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
was  recently  augmented  by  the  gift  of  1,000  books.  (See  p.  1041.) 

A  similar  gift  was  also  made  the  Venezuelan  National  Library  in 
Caracas  on  the  one  hundred  and  si.xth  anniversary  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  that  country. 

First  Pan  A.merican  Congress  of  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Education. — In  view  of  the  success  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Secondary  and  Preparatory  Education  held  in  Montevideo  last 
February,  the  Teachers’  Association  has  decided  to  call  a  Pan 
American  (’ongress  of  Siicondary  and  Preparatory  Education  to  meet 
in  Montevideo,  probably  in  January,  1928. 

Uruguayan  art  exhibit  in  Buenos  Aires. — An  exhibit  of  paint¬ 
ing,  engraving,  and  sculpture  was  recently  held  by  Uruguayan 
artists  resident  in  Buemis  Aires.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  very 
well  received  by  the  many  visitors,  among  whom  were  prominent 
members  of  governmental  and  diplomatic  circles. 


AKGEXTINA 

Ek’.ht-houk  day  in  Santa  Fe. — The  Province  of  Santa  Fe  has 
recently  promulgated  an  act  establishing  the  8-hour  day  and 
48-hour  week  throughout  the  Province  in  factories,  workshops,  com¬ 
mercial  establishments,  transportation  and  construction  work,  and 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  freight. 

Strikes  in  Buenos  Aires. — From  data  published  by  the  National 
Labor  Bureau  on  strikes  in  Buenos  Aires  from  1917  to  1926  the 
following  figures  are  taken : 


Years 

,  Numlwr 

Number  of  strikers 

j  of  strikes 

Men 

Women 

Minors  1 

1 

Total 

1917 . . 

_  138 

133,  859 

785 

1,418 

136,  062 

1918 _ _ _ 

_  196 

121,  170 

6,  644 

5,  228 

133,  042 

1919 . . 

_  367 

293,  518 

9,  579 

5,  870 

308,  967 

1920 _ 

_  206 

127,  449 

4,  154 

2,  412 

134,  015 

1921 _ _ 

_ 1  86 

131,  923 

4,  989 

2,  839 

139,  751 

1922 _ _ 

_  116 

4,  471 

152 

114 

4,  737 

1923 _ 

_  93 

17,  700 

747 

743 

19, 190 

1924 . . . 

.-.j  71 

200,  640 

56,  906 

18,  432 

275,  978 

1925 . - . . 

_  86 

11,085 

2,  355 

522 

13,  962 

1926 . . 

_  62 

11,  793 

2,  908 

704  1 

15,  405 

Total _ 

_  1,421  , 

1,  053,  608 

89,  219 

38,  282 

1 

1,  181,  109 

The  causes  of  the  above-mentioned  strikes  were  as  follows: 

Wages _ 

Hours  of  labor. _ _ _ _ _ 

Organization _ _ _ _ _ 

Working  conditions _ 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . 


617 

96 

528 

51 

129 


Total _ _ - . . . . . .  1,421 

The  strikes  in  question  were  decided  as  follows: 

Numlier 
»f  strikes 

In  favor  of  the  strikers _  381 

In  fiivor  of  the  employers _ _ _ _  821 

Partially  in  favor  of  strikers _ 217 

Pending _  2 

Total . . .  1,421 
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Wafios  lost  hooaiiso  of  strikes  amounted  to  78,273,270  pesos,  or 
an  average  of  00.35  pesos  per  striker. 

noi.ivi.\ 

WouKMEx’s  coMPEXsATiox. — Ill  order  that  workmen  lodpiif;  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  National  Department  of  Labor  may  receive  the  full 
amount  of  accident  compensation  without  paying;  undue  fees  to 
lawyers,  the  (iovernment  has  issued  a  decree,  whereby,  on  the  com¬ 
pensation  heinjr  jrranted  by  the  courts,  the  workman  .has  to  declare 
the  name  of  the  lawyer  and  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  will  be 
deducted.  The  workman  thus  receives  exactly  what  is  due  him,  and 
is  absolutely  free  from  further  demands  for  payments. 

BRAZIL 

C'hild  labor  IX  FACTORIES. — Dr.  Mello  Mattos,  judge  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  court.  Dr.  Fernandes  Figueira,  the  child  hygiene  inspector,  and 
Dr.  Pio  Duarte,  minors’  guardian,  have  been  making  a  series  of  visits 
to  factories  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  see  whether  the  laws  on  the  emplo}’- 
ment  of  minors  are  observed.  These  laws  forbid  the  employment  in 
factories  of  minors  under  14  years  of  age,  limit  the  working  day  of 
minors  to  six  hours,  and  require  that  they  pass  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  given  by  the  physicians  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
In  one  factory  visited  more  than  300  minors  were  employed. 

CHILE 

\Vo.MEX  IX  POSTAL  AXD  TELEGRAPH  SERVICES. — Woiueii  are  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  emplo.ved  in  preference  to  men  in  any  positions  in  the 
postal  and  telegraph  services  of  Chile  which  they  are  able  to  fill, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Among  the 
reasons  given  by  the  minister  for  such  preference  are  the  following: 
Women  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  economic  independence; 
their  admittance  to  further  careers  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
cultural  development;  the  employment  of  women  in  positions  requir¬ 
ing  little  physical  effort  releases  men  for  more  virile  labor;  and  women 
are  in  general  more  conscientious,  painstaking,  accurate,  and  more 
amenable  to  discipline  in  their  work  and  have  fewer  material  needs. 

COLOMBIA 

New  HO.MES  for  workers. — The  committee  on  the  construction 
of  homes  for  workers  recently  approved  a  plan  for  building  in  Bogota 
a  whole  new  district  for  workers,  covering  15  blocks  with  16  houses 
in  each  block.  These  houses  will  be  sold  to  workers  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  allowing  them  every  facility  for  purchase.  (Courtesy  of 
the  Colombian  Legation  in  Washington.) 
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ECUADOR 

IjABOR  coxguess. — The  I'cuadorean  Federation  of  Labor  has 
convoked  the  Fourth  Labor  Con{;ress  to  convene  in  Quito  on  October 
9,  1927.  The  Congress,  which  will  be  in  session  during  six  days,  will 
discuss  the  various  labor  laws  and  projects  under  discussion  by  the 
Labor  Advisory  Board  in  order  to  solicit  from  the  public  authorities 
such  ainendinents  thereto  as  the  federation  may  deem  advisable. 

PANAMA 

Eight-hour  day. — Information  has  been  recently  received  that 
three  of  the  largest  construction  firms  in  the  city  of  Panama  have 
agreed  to  establish  for  their  emploj^ees  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
minimum  daily  wage  of  1  balboa  and  60  centavos.  These  conces¬ 
sions,  however,  will  not  go  into  effect  until  January  1, 1928,  and  then 
only  provided  that  other  construction  companies  make  similar 
agreements. 

PERU 

Study  of  labor  laws. — By  virtue  of  an  act  of  June  17,  1927, 
Luis  P.  Figueroa  has  been  commissioned  to  visit  France  and  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  laws  in  force  there  relating  to  labor  accident 
compensation  and  the  organization  of  funds  therefor. 

SALVADOR 

Departmental  councils  of  conciliation. — By  an  e.xecutive 
decree  of  June  15,  1927,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  June  18, 
1927,  councils  of  conciliation  were  established  in  the  chief  city  of 
each  department  to  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  accident 
compensation  law  of  May  11,  1911.  Members  of  the  councils, 
which  will  also  mediate  in  disputes  arising  from  the  said  law,  will  be 
nominated  only  with  the  consent  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
societies  of  commercial  employees,  and  labor  unions. 

Work  of  commercial  employees. — See  page  1039. 


ARGENTINA 


Child  Welfare  Committee. — A  Child  Welfare  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  prominent  residents  of  C6rdoba,  has  recently  been  organized 
in  that  city.  The  committee  has  approved  a  program  containing  the 
following  objectives: 
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Protection  of  the  expectant  and  nursing:  mother;  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  protecting  mothers  and  children;  spread  of  knowledge  of 
hygiene,  child  care,  and  first  aid ;  opening  of  vacation  camps;  creation 
by  public  authorities  of  special  institutions  for  underdeveloped  and 
retarded  children  and  the  scientific  organization  of  reform  schools  for 
minors;  introduction  of  physical  training  into  schools;  the  giving  ot 
lectures  and  short  courses  on  child  welfare  in  schools  for  girls ;  and  the 
holding  of  congresses  on  subjects  tending  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
the  committee. 

BOLIVIA 

Boy  Scouts. — All  educational  establishments  have  recently 
received  official  authorization  to  organize  troops  of  Boy  Scouts,  on 
the  ground  that  such  troops  are  true  schools  of  character  and  citizen¬ 
ship,  if  put  to  a  proper  use.  The  Government  is  desirous  that  the 
scouts  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  excursions  and  outings. 

Housing  problem  in  La  Paz. — With  the  idea  of  relieving  the 
present  scarcity  of  houses  for  rent  in  La  Paz  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  houses  which  will  be  sold  on  the 
basis  of  small  monthly  payments  equivalent  to  the  rents  now  in  force. 
This  scheme  is  expected  to  solve  the  actual  crisis  created  by  the 
shortage  of  apartments  throughout  the  city. 

BRAZIL 

Visit  of  Dona  Bertha  Lutz  to  United  States. — Dona  Bertha 
Lutz,  president  of  the  Inter-American  Union  of  Women,  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  United  States  a  few  months  ago,  an  account  of  which  she 
gave  in  an  interview  publisheil  in  the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  published  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Under  her  presidency  several  meetings  of  the  North 
American  section  of  the  union  met  for  discussion  of  the  program  of  the 
committee  on  international  relations,  which  is  to  present  a  report  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  arbitration  to  the  meeting  of  the  union 
which  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Consideration  was  also  given 
to  the  part  women  should  play  in  connection  with  the  Sixth  Pan 
American  Conference,  to  convene  in  llabana  next  January. 

Rural  dispensaries. — An  interesting  and  helpful  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  company  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  high- 
w’ays  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Petropolis  and  from  the  former  to  Sao 
Paulo.  This  consists  of  the  opening  of  six  dispensaries,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  working  on  the  road.  The  company,  however, 
has  made  these  free  to  the  residents  of  the  surrounding  country,  in 
the  hope  of  alleviating  suffering  from  malaria,  hookworm,  and  other 
diseases,  and  promoting  the  sanitation  of  the  districts  in  question. 
Dr.  Gil  de  Almeida,  formerly  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  work  in 
Brazil,  has  charge  of  the  dispensaries. 
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CHILE 

Work  for  the  blind. — Since  1923  the  Santa  Lucia  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Blind  has  been  working  in  behalf  of  the  500  resi¬ 
dents  of  Santiago  aflUcted  by  the  loss  of  sight.  Nearly  300  who  are 
unable  to  work  are  assisted  with  supplies,  while  others  have  been 
given  industrial  training  in  such  occupations  as  weaving  and  basketry, 
still  others  being  taught  music.  Thirty  earn  their  living  as  membei-s 
of  an  orchestra  organized  under  the  society’s  supervision.  The 
ambition  of  the  society  is  to  open  a  home  where  blind  children,  many 
of  them  orphans,  may  be  taught  a  trade. 

Printers’  cooperative  housing. — Members  of  a  cooperative 
society  organized  in  Santiago  by  office  and  shop  workers  in  the 
printing  trade  recently  took  possession  of  100  new  houses  erected  in  a 
beautiful  location  on  the  outskirts  of  Santiago.  The  owners  enjoy  a 
line  view  of  the  mountains,  while  the  tiled  roofs  of  their  houses  amid 
the  trees  present  a  picturesque  aspect.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
brick  and  plaster,  one  story  in  height;  those  having  two  stories  are 
partially  of  concrete.  They  will  be  paid  for  in  monthly  installments. 
The  group  of  houses  is  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jos4  Santos  Salas,  to 
whom  is  due  the  initiative  for  the  regulations  which  assist  Chileans 
of  small  means  to  own  their  own  homes. 

COSTA  RICA 

Work  of  visiting  nurses. — It  was  recently  reported  by  Dr.  Pena 
Chavarria,  member  of  the  national  committee,  that  an  effective 
campaign  is  being  launched  in  San  Jos6  by  the  Red  Cross  against 
the  high  infant  mortality  rate  of  that  city.  A  nurse  has  been  pm- 
vided  for  each  of  the  four  city  wards,  and  the  preliminary  work  of 
taking  a  census  of  all  children  under  2  years  of  age,  and  the  keeping 
of  a  card  file  of  data  concerning  each  child,  begun.  While  collecting 
these  data  the  nurse  gives  pemonal  advice  and  distributes  printed 
instruction  on  the  care  of  the  child,  and  should  the  family  be  too 
poor  to  provide  the  proper  food  she  informs  the  social  welfare  authori¬ 
ties,  who  then  lend  aid.  In  this  way  1,300  children  are  being  watched 
over  by  the  Red  Cniss  whose  nurses,  it  is  thought,  will  be  able  to 
make  four  yearly  visits  to  each  home. 

Provision  of  ambulances. — The  purchase  of  four  ambulances  at 
a  total  cost  of  24,000  colones  for  the  cities  of  Heredia,  Alajuela, 
Liberia,  and  Puntarenas,  respectively,  was  authorized  by  a  legislative 
decree  of  May  19,  1927. 

CUBA 

Bckeau  of  School  Hygiene. — Speaking  of  this  bureau  in  a  recent 
interview,  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  (’harities  stated  that  20 
physicians  and  (i  dentists  have  been  designated  t«)  assist  in  the  work 
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of  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  School  Hygiene,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  dor^re  Ponce.  Four  visitin*;  nurses  have  also  been  engaged  for 
the  work,  this  number  to  be  increased  shortly  by  eifjht.  A  certain 
number  of  children  will  he  examined  daily  at  the  bureau  by  ditferent 
physicians,  includiiif;  specialists  in  various  diseases.  The  visiting; 
nurses  will  inspect  the  children’s  homes  and  living;  conditions. 

N  Ew  OFFICE. — The  new  oflice  of  physician-anthropolog;ist  has  been 
created  in  the  Department  of  Government,  the  appointment  having 
been  given  to  Dr.  Israel  Castellanos.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
medical  science  has  been  sought  in  the  treatment  of  delinquency  and 
crime. 

Sanitary  exhibit. — The  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Charities 
has  decided  to  hold  an  international  exposition  relating  to  public 
health  and  welfare  during  the  sessions  of  the  various  medical  con¬ 
gresses  which  are  to  convene  in  llahana  in  December  of  the  present 
year.  This  exposition  will  comprise  different  sections,  one  covering 
the  history  of  medicine  and  science  of  sanitation,  exhibition  of 
surgical  instruments,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the  medical 
profession.  Another  will  deal  with  the  work  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  campaigns  against  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  cancer,  and  other  diseases.  A  section  will  he 
devoted  to  legal  medicine  and  criminology.  {Courtefty  oj  the  Cttbnn 
Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Sanitary  campaig.n. — Sefior  P.  A.  Kicart,  Secretary  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities,  with  his  able  assistant.  Doctor  Baez,  has 
been  carrying  on  for  some  time  a  countr\'-wide  sanitary  campaign, 
which  is  showing  very  satisfactory'  results.  A  short  time  ago  the  sec¬ 
retary'  organized,  in  all  the  Provinces,  the  sanitary  brigades  through 
which  most  of  the  work  is  being  done.  In  the  Blanco  district  and 
the  surrounding  country’  12,989  persons  were  inoculated  against 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  Province  of  Puerto  Plata  a  determined  fight 
is  being  made  against  malaria  and  typhoid. 

GUATEMALA 

Opening  of  prophylactic  institute. — On  June  12,  1927,  an 
institute  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  was  formally  opened  in 
Guatemala  C'ity,  mai'king  thus  a  milestone  in  Guatemalan  medical 
achievement.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crescencio  Orozco,  who  gave 
a  complete  laboratory’  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  to  the  Guatemalan 
Hospital,  the  Orozco  Foundation  Prophylactic  Institute  will  dispense 
tr<*atment  free  to  the  poor  and  at  moderate  prices  to  others.  Its 
medical  staff  will  consist  of  a  medical  director,  two  doctors,  and  four 
nurses. 
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Hospital  school. — Accordiiif!;  to  late  reports,  a  school  will  he 
opened  within  a  short  time  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Guatemala 
City  to  care  for  children  whose  parents  are  undergoing  treatment 
there. 

HAITI 

PiBLic  HEALTH. — During  the  past  few  months  the  situation 
regarding  typhoid  fever  has  been  very  much  improved.  No  cases 
were  admitted  to  the  Haitian  General  hospital  during  that  period, 
and  of  the  five  possible  cases  in  Port-au-Prince  only  one  gave  a 
positive  Widal  reaction.  This  very  distinct  improvement  in  Port-au- 
Prince  may  very  well  be  due  to  the  installation  of  the  chlorinating 
process  at  the  Turgeau  spring  and  to  the  very  successful  antityphoid 
vaccination  campaign  which  has  been  in  progress  for  two  months. 
In  addition  to  the  several  thousand  individuals  who  came  to  the 
hospital  voluntarily  for  antityphoid  vaccination  during  May  and 
June,  the  19  schools  located  in  the  Post  Marchand  district  were 
visited  and  the  pupils  vaccinated. 

HONDURAS 

National  tuberculosis  sanitarium. — The  contract  has  been  let 
to  local  contractors  for  the  erection  in  Tegucigalpa  of  modern  build¬ 
ings  for  a  national  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  as  planned  by  the  board 
in  charge. 

MEXICO 

Studies  on  juvenile  court. — Seiloritas  Guadalupe  Jimenez 
Posados  and  Guadalupe  Zuniga,  who,  as  professors  in  the  National 
University,  Mexico  City,  have  been  making  a  study  of  abnormal 
children  and  child  delinquency,  w'ere  recently  commissioned  to  visit 
the  United  States  in  order  to  study  the  juvenile  courts  there.  Seno- 
rita  Ziifiiga  is  a  judge  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Mexico  City  and 
Senorita  Jimenez  president  of  the  Association  of  University  Women. 
Both  attended  summer  courses  given  in  Pomona  College,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  On  her  return  Senorita  Zuniga  will  make  a  report  on  her 
observations  and  propose  any  reforms  which,  following  the  systems 
used  by  the  United  States,  should  be  made  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Mexico. 

Tests  for  delinquent  children. — Various  experts  from  the 
department  of  educational  psychology  and  hygiene  have  been  sent  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Education  to  examine  children  brought 
before  the  courts  in  Mexico  City.  The  methods  followed  in  the 
examination  of  delimiuent  children  are  those  which  have  already 
been  successfully  used  in  the  schools  and  include  tests  to  determine 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  delinquent  child  in  order  to  find  the  cause 
for  his  inclinations  toward  robbery  and  violence. 
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Eighth  National  Medical  Congress. — The  Eighth  National 
Medical  Congress  will  he  held  in  the  city  of  Monterrey,  State  of 
Nnevo  Leon  from  December  5  to  10  of  the  present  year. 

PARAGUAY 

Medical  lectures  by  diplom.ats. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Nabuco  de  Gouvea,  the  minister  of  Brazil  to  Paraguay,  was  formerly 
a  practicing  physician  and  professor  in  the  Medical  School  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Asuncion  has  extended  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  him  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  school.  Not  only 
has  he  accepted  the  invitation  hut  he  has  placed  his  valuable  collection 
of  surgical  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  the  school.  According  to 
the  press,  a  similar  invitation  has  also  been  extended  to  Dr.  Bailon 
Mercado,  charge  d’affaires  of  Bolivia  in  Asunci6n,  who  in  his  own 
country  is  a  recognized  specialist  in  pediatrics. 

Creation  of  bureau  of  information. — It  was  announced  on 
June  6,  1927,  that  a  special  bureau  of  information  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Assistance. 
This  office  will  prepare  information  of  general  interest  for  publication 
in  the  press,  make  reports  regarding  the  various  activities  of  the 
department  or  any  changes  which  may  have  taken  place,  and  give 
data  bearing  on  its  methods  of  work.  It  will  also  hear  and  make 
adjustments  in  case  of  complaints. 

PERU 

Creation  of  Anti-Tuberculosis  Commission. — On  June  23, 
1927,  following  its  creation  bj”^  a  legislative  decree,  the  Anti-Tuher- 
culosis  Commission  met  in  its  initial  session.  Of  permanent  character, 
it  will  consist  of  the  Director  of  Public.  Health,  two  delegates  from 
the  Medical  School,  and  one  from  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine, 
the  Peruvian  Medical  Center,  and  the  Military  Sanitary  Board, 
respectively;  its  duties  will  be  the  exclusive  scientific  direction  of  the 
antituberculosis  campaign,  selection  of  types  of  hospitals  for  tuber¬ 
cular  patients,  approval  of  plans  for  an  inspection  of  all  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  the  editing  of  folders  containing  popular  information  on  the 
subject,  and  the  preparation  of  needed  laws  authorizing  action  by 
the  Government. 

Sanitary  campaign  against  leprosy. — Information  has  been 
received  that  a  sanitary  campaign  against  leprosy  has  been  initiated 
in  the  department  of  Loreto.  The  leprosarium  of  San  Pablo  will  be 
reorganized  in  order  to  give  better  care  to  those  afflicted  by  the 
disease,  while  a  building  in  Iquitos  probably  will  be  turned  over  for 
use  as  a  civil  hospital. 

Commission  named. — On  June  17,  1927,  a  commission  consisting 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Health,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Cattle  Producers  Association,  a  delegate  from  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Council  of  Lima,  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Child  Insti¬ 
tute  was  created  to  prepare  legislation  for  the  general  control  of  the 
production  and  sale  of  milk  and  its  derivative  products  throughout 
Peru. 

VENEZUELA 

National  pharmacopceia. — On  June  21,  1927,  following  a  decision 
by  President  G6mez,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  issued  a  decree 
providing  that  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Risquez,  which  had 
been  duly  revised  in  accordance  with  a  previous  law,  should  be 
recognized  as  the  national  pharmacopceia. 


BOLIVIA 


La  Paz  Rotary  Club. — On  June  4  the  Rotarj"  Club  of  La  Paz 
was  organized  and  the  following  hoard  of  directors  appointed: 
Honorary  president.  Dr.  Heniando  Siles,  President^  the  Republic; 
president.  Dr.  Casto  Rojas;  vice  president,  Drl^Vrturo  Loayza; 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  L.  Ball;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Grade;  and  other 
directors,  Senor  Jos6  Mendiata  and  Mr.  Pickwood. 

COLOMBIA 

Palace  of  Sim6n  BolIvar. — The  committee  appointed  for  super¬ 
vising  the  plans  for  the  construction  in  Bogota  of  an  edifice  in  honor 
of  Bolivar  has  approved  the  plans  presented  for  erecting  a  building 
to  be  called  Bolivar  Palace.  The  cost  of  this  building,  which  will 
contain  reception  halls,  library,  museum,  and  a  portrait  gallery  of 
famous  men,  will  be  1,000,000  pesos  gold .  Beautiful  gardens,  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs  from  American  and  European  countries,  will 
surround  the  building.  The  inauguration  of  the  Bolivar  Palace  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  year  1930,  the  centennial  year  of 
Bolivar’s  death . 

CUBA 

Immigration  and  emigration  conference. — The  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Second  Conference  on  Immigration  and  Emigration  is 
working  on  the  preparation  of  this  congress,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Habana,  and  has  definitely  decided  on  April  16,  1928,  as  the  date  of 
the  opening  session.  (Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 
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Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States. — The 
work  of  orfjaniziii'i  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  which  is  to  meet  in  Habana  duruig  the  early  part  of  next 
year,  is  bein{>:  carried  on  in  a  most  efficient  manner  by  the  Pan 
American  Bureau  annexed  to  the  Department  of  State  of  Cuba. 
Sixteen  countries  have  already  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Cuban 
Government  to  attend  this  conference.  The  plenaiy  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  University,  while  the  committee 
sessions  will  convene  in  the  Law  School. 

The  last  International  Conference  of  American  States  was  held 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  the  year  1923.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Washinyton.) 

ECU.VDOR 

BoLfvAR  STATUE  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  QuiTo. — An  executive  decree 
of  July  24,  1927,  authorizes  the  municipality  of  Quito  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Ecuador  in  erecting  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar  in  the  Alameda,  which  hence¬ 
forth  shall  be  called  Bolivar  Park.  An  appropriation  of  100,000 
sucres  has  been  made  by  the  Government  in  addition  to  the  funds 
collected  by  the  Bolivarian  Society  for  the  erection  of  the  Bolivar 
statue. 

PERU 

Portrait  of  James  Monroe. — It  has  been  formally  announced 
that  a  portrait  of  James  Monroe  will  be  placed  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  homage  to  this  man  whose  influence 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  counted  for  so  much  in  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  their 
subsequent  freedom  from  foreign  interference. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  15,  1927 


Subject 

Date  1 

-luthor 

AKCENTINA 

1 

1927 

Road  construction  in  Rosario  consular  di.strict . . ; 

June  23 

Koliert  Hamden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Cotton  production  in  Rosario  district . 

June  24 

Do. 

Forecast  of  the  .Xrxentine  cotton  crop  for  lli2«-27 . 

July  7 

Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  in 
charge,  Buenos  .4  ires. 

Grain  exports  for  the  first  6  months  of  1927 . 

July  15 

Cecil  \\  .  Gray,  vice  consul 
at  Buenos  .Aires. 

BOLIVIA 

Report  on  coniniene  and  industries  for  June,  1927;  road  huild- 
inx  proxrain;  axricultural  condition. 

July  14 

J.  F.  McGurk,  consul  at 
La  Paz. 

BRAZIL 

Coniinerce  and  industries  of  Espirito  Santo,  calendar  year  1926.. 

May  15 

John  \V.  Brunk,  vice  consul 
at  Victoria. 

Hydroelectric  reserves  of  Espirito  Santo . 

Mav  23 

Do. 

Exportation  axreement  between  Brazilian  cotTee-xrowing  States. 

J  une  7 

Do. 

Rimd  building  in  the  State  of  Bahia . 

June  10 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Aviation  information  about  Sao  Paulo . 

June  14 

C.  K.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  May . 

June  15 

Claude  1.  Dawson,  consul 
genenil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Gold  production  of  Brazil  during  1926 . 

June  18 

Do. 

Second  automobile  exposition  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  during  Novein- 

June  20 

Do. 

ber,  1927. 

Collee  production  and  exports  of  Pernambuco,  1925  and  1926 _ 

June  21 

Archer  Woodford,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Pernambuco. 

Deposits  of  iron  and  manganese  in  Cearft . 

June  20 

Do. 

Banking  movement  at  Bahia  during  1926 . 

June  23 

Howard  Donovan. 

Construction  of  road  between  Santo  Amaro  and  Tanqiie  da 

.,.do _ 

Do. 

Senzola. 

Espirito  Santo  budget  for  1927-28 . 

June  26 

John  AV.  Bnink. 

Cocoa  movement  at  Bahia  during  May,  1927 . . 

June  27 

Howard  Donovan. 

1)0. 

Sugar  statistics  of  Pernambuco,  calendar  jeais  1922-1926 . 

...do _ 

.Archer  AVooilford. 

Tobacco  exiiorts  from  Bahia  during  May,  1927 . 

June  28 

Howard  Donovan. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Pari  for  the  year  1926 _ 

July  1 

Edward  C.  Holden,  vice 
consul  at  Par5. 

.\niazon  Valley  rubber  market  during  June,  1927 . 

July  11 

John  K.  M  inter,  consul  at 
Parii. 

Coffee  exported  from  Santos,  and  movement  of  vessels  in  June, 
1927. 

...do _ 

F'reil  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 
Santos. 

Golil  mining  in  Brazil,  reiwirt  of  the  St.  John  del  Rey  Mining  Co 

July  13 

Clauile  1.  Dawson. 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1927 _ 

July  15 

Do. 

CHILE 

Summary  of  vital  statistics  for  the  city  of  ComelK'ion  for  ipiarter 
ended  June  30,  1927. 

July  5 

t'amden  L.  McLain,  consul 
at  CoiMxqK'ion. 

COLOMBIA 

i 

Kxiiorls  of  crude  tH-troloura  tUrouKh  the  i)ort  of  CartiiKeniidiirinK 
June,  1»27. 

Keview  of  eomraerec  an(!  industries  of  district,  quarter  ondinK 
June ;«),  1927, 

Keview  of  c-ommeree  and  industries,  (’artauena  district,  lor 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1927. 


July 

July 

July 


0  I  Edward  H.  Hand,  vice  eon- 
I  sul  at  ('artaxena. 

9  I  I.awrenw  K.  ('otic,  viei'  eon- 
I  sul  at  .<anta  Marta. 

12  I  Edward  B.  Kami. 


COSTA  RICA 


June,  1927,  re|)ort  on  the  commeree  and  industries 
KtKirxaniiation  of  putilie  education  in  Costa  Kiea. 


July  14 
July  21 


Kmleriek  W,  I'nekles,  vice 
consult  at  San  Jose. 

1)0. 
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Reports  received  to  August  15,  1927 — Continued 


Subject 

Date 

Author 

CUBA  I 

1 

1927  ' 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  June  30. 
1927. 

June  30 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Imports  of  coffee  into  Cuba,  and  outlook  for  future  produrtion.-i 

July  16  1 

Edward  Caffery,  consul  in 
charge,  Habana. 

June,  1927,  review  of  commerce  and  indu-stries . . 

July  19 

Do. 

Tobacco  defense  bill,  published  in  the  “Oaceta  Oflcial"  of  July  ; 

July  22  ! 

Embassy. 

16.  1927. 

DOMINICAN  REPVRUC 

i 

Dominican  Ooverment  revenues  on  June,  1927 . 

July  28  ‘ 

James  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo. 

GUATEMALA 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of  June, 
and  for  the  second  quarter  ending  June  30,  1927. 

July  13 

i 

Philip  Holland,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Quatemala  City. 

HAITI 

! 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ending  June  30, 1927. 

July  1  1 

[  Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at 

1  Cape  Haitien. 

The  cocoa  industry  in  northern  Haiti . 

|...do _ 

i  Do. 

Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  June,  1927 . . 

HONDURAS 

July  28 

^  July  18 

Maunce  P.  Dunlap,  consul 
j  at  Port  au  Prince. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries.  Puerto  Castilla  consular 
district,  quarter  ended  June  30.  1927. 

Winfield  H.  Scott,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Improved  mail  service  between  Puerto  Castilla,  La  Ceiba,  and 
San  Pedro  Sula. 

July  20 

Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at 
Ceiba. 

MEXICO 

Frontera  banana  export  trade  during  June,  1927 . . 

July  16 

Fayette  J.  Flexer,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Frontera. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  consular  district,  quarter 
ending  June  30, 1927.  ' 

July  23 

John  E.  Jones,  vice  consul  at 

1  -Vgua  Prieta,  Sonora. 

NICARAGUA 


('ommprce  and  industries  of  Corinto  consular  district,  quarter  '  July  3  Christian  T.  Stcger,  consul 
ending  June  30,  1927.  at  Corinto. 

Chamber  of  commerce  established  in  Chinandega .  Juiy  13  Do. 


PANAMA 


Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1927 .  July  11 

PKRU 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1927 .  July  10 

VRUGUAV 


II.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 


Oeo.  A.  Makinson,  consul  at 
Callao-Lima. 


Installation  of  modern  thermoelectric  power  house  in  Monte-  June  21  C.  Carrigan,  consul  general 
video.  in  charge,  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 


New  light  on  breakwater  at  La  Ouaira. . :  July  9 

Review  of  Puerto  Catiello  district,  ejuarter  ended  June  :t0,  1927. .j  July  16 

Commerce  and  industries  of  La  Ouaira  district,  ciuarter  ended  1  July  20 
June  .30,  1927.  ! 


Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  con-] 
sul  at  La  Ouaira. 

Oeorge  R.  Plu-lan,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
Daniel  J.  Driscoll. 


